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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
President—W. C. Coleman, Wichita, Kansas. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. Charles A. Brooks, Illinois. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Associate and Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Hon. Grant M. Hudson, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St.,Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. 

Literature and Publicity Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Miriam Davis. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin II. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Clerk—Gertrude de Clercq; 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 

Social Education Secretary—John W. Elliott. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S, S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, Il]. 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo.. 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Presidént—Dr. W. G. Spencer. 

Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Secretary—George L. White, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

OFFICERS 

Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 

T’xecutive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Home Mission Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman's Foreign Mission Society 

Mrs. H. E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur 
M. Harris; Conventions—W. G. Rosselle, Austin K. De Blois; Schools 
and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson, Frederick E, 
Taylor, Francis Stiffler, J. W. Baker. 

LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 

Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York: Branches: 2328So. MichiganAve., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S, 





Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—* Rev. F. W. Starriag, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 
California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 

San Francisco. S. 
California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver. S. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford. S. 
Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chesinut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington. S. 
Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. S. 
Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. IHinois St., Indianapolis. S. 
Iowa*—Rev. Frank Anderson,406 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., Des Moines. S, 
Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. S. 
Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. S. 
Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 
Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lansing. S, 
Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis. S. 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 
Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 
Nebraska—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, Hedde Building, Grand Island, S. 
Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, 620 Dooley Block, Sal. Lake City, Utah. S, 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 
New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
Lk. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 
Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville. S, 
Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. S. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence. S. 
South Dakota—*.tev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 
Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City. S. 
Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. S. 
Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 501 Empire State Bldg. ,Spokane.S. 
Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg. S. 
Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand 1717 Wells St. Milwaukee. S. 
Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St.. Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendletoa, Waterville. 

New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg. S. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43: Fitzhugh St. S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 408 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. “The greatest problem of foreign 
missions is .’ Complete the sen- 
tence. 

2. How many baptisms in China were 
reported last year? 

3. Who said he wished Missions could 
be put in every family in our churches? 

4. What does the name ‘“Tami” mean? 

5. How many churches qualified for 
the Convention Honor Roll? 

6. “It is as far from Shanghai to the 
West China field as .’ Complete 
the sentence. 

7. How many miles did the evangelist 
travel in a pony cart over rough roads? 

8. At present there are—beneficiaries 
of the M. & M. Board. 

9. Last year missionaries in China 
had how many loyal Chinese associates? 

10. How many Indian tribes are repre- 
sented at Bacone College? 

11. In Bengal-Orissa when a woman 
has been led to Christ what does the pas- 
tor’s wife do? 

12. Who has repeatedly refused fine 
offers to go back to detective work? 

13. What was the total attendance of 
Baptist schools last year, and what per 
cent increase in nine years? 

14. How many families did the colpor- 
ter missionary say he had visited? 

15. What per cent of. rural Japanese 
have never heard of Christ? 

16. How many missionaries has the 
Woman’s Home Society? 

17. “If you want power, have convic- 
tion.” Who said it? 

18. What school recently received a 
gift of $1,500,000? 


PRIZES FOR 1927 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1928, to receive credit. , 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United 
States 


Foreign 
Countries 


Single Copies $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs 1.00 1.25 1.25 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have-not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
xpress Orders payable simply to Missions. 
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The Best Convention, With Some Reasons.Why 


ISSIONS devotes all of this issue 
to the Chicago Convention. The 
pages will show why. They are full 
of information that all Baptists 
should possess, and of material that 
is quotable in sermon or missionary 
program. If the report can in any 
wise make absentees feel as though 
they had been present, its aim will 

be realized. ‘This is the best Convention Northern 
Baptists have ever held,”’ said President Brougher from the 
platform, and he voiced the common concensus of opinion 
on the part of those familiar with our conventions. 

It was the most missionary convention. As in the old 
days of the May Anniversaries the attention was con- 
centrated upon missions. The organization of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention brought in a new era of denomi- 
national development, in which there was altogether too 
much discussion about matters of comparatively little 
importance, too many sessions given up to what was 
called business, while the real business of the churches 
was given reduced space and lessened interest. Last year 
at Washington there was a reaction and a program that 
had much more of missions in it. This year the program 
committee put first things first, and the emphasis 
throughout was placed upon the spiritual plane, in the 
light of the motto, “Jesus Christ the World’s Only 
Hope.” Missions, the response to His commission, held 
the center of interest in the most attractive presentations 
that the Mission Societies have offered in many years. 

It was the most spiritually-inspired convention. The 
devotional half-hours closing each morning session were 
made far-reaching in influence and blessing by reason of 
the rare man chosen to give the daily messages. Who- 
ever suggested and secured Dr. Truett, that great pastor 
and preacher of the South, to lead the devotions builded 
better than he could have foreknown for the good of the 
thousands who listened with eager intentness to the gos- 
pel interpreted by this great-hearted disciple of Christ. 
It is safe to say that no preceding convention has had 
such a privilege of contact with a presence and person- 
ality so inspiring, and that no other single influencé made 
so largely for the sustained spiritual level of all the ses- 


sions. Dr. Truett will always be warmly welcomed in* 
of personal responsibility for following the best con- 
‘vention with the best year spiritually in the local church 


the North. 

It was the most harmonious and brotherly-minded con- 
vention. Here the spiritual influence generated counted 
for much, but indeed the spirit of unity seemed to per- 


vade the body from the first. Responding to the appeals 
of such men as Dr. Johnston Myers and Dr. Brougher, 
who months in advance went from center to center ac- 
centuating the desire to have a convention that should 
exalt Christ, hold Him up as the world’s only hope, and 
center all in loyalty to Him and His cause; and reflecting 
also the evangelistic temper that had been created by the 
concentration of effort upon evangelism, the delegates 
came prepared for a convention that should seek in unity 
to advance the supreme interests of the kingdom of God. 
One could feel in the very atmosphere the something that 
caused one of old to declare, ‘Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
There was no session of which one might not say in 
truth, ‘‘it was good to be there.”’ There was a sense of 
solidarity, of common purpose to stop the downward and 
start the upward trend, of an impelling summons to move 
together against a common enemy, that cannot but mean 
much for the year upon which we are now entered. 
These are some of the reasons why this may be re- 
garded as the best of our conventions. Not because it 
was the largest in numbers, though it was that, but be- 
cause it faced a depressing financial situation without 
yielding to depression, and in a spirit that gives hope for 
better things financially. More than that, because it 
could not fail to send back to many a church something 
of the thrill of spiritual quickening that came from 
speakers who had a real message to give. Who that was 
present will be able to forget those impassioned, rebuking, 
revealing words of Mr. Brock, the veteran from Ongole, 
the Lone Star? Who will not go back to the home church 
with a new view of China, a new hope for Christianity 
there, and a deeper sense of responsibility for supporting 
the work there which we have founded through our mis- 
sions? Who will not remember the call of our suburban 
areas and our unoccupied frontiers? Who will not cher- 
ish a higher regard for the many races and banish un- 
worthy prejudices in the light of the race revelations 
made through the International Cabinet of Youth and 
the other interracial sessions? These are among the 
impressions that will bear fruit, and that constitute the 
Chicago Convention worthy of the words best and great. 


_It will truly be that if the thousands of delegates and 


visitors carry home with them a quickened conviction 


—which would also mean the best year for the denomi- 
nation and all its enterprises. 
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T WAS with high anticipation that many 
thousands of Northern Baptists began to 
reach Chicago on Monday to attend the 
iy Xe meetings which began the next day. 
Ve Ae They and the other thousands who fol- 
KOKoy lowed them later were not to be disap- 
ESAS pointed. The weather was perfect, cool 
and sunshiny; and it may be recorded here that for the 
entire week this delightful weather continued—an almost 
unexampled experience for convention goers, who gen- 
erally meet hot or rainy days before the sessions are over. 
Chicago certainly surpassed itself in this, as in other 
respects which made for the welfare of the visitors. How 
the Convention hall looked can be seen in the frontis- 
piece. It had the merit of holding the people. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 31 


At the appointed hour of 9.30, with the delegates 
pouring into the great hall of the Coliseum, President 
J. Whitcomb Brougher gave the call to order, and fifteen 
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minutes of song began the sessions of the twentieth meet- 


ing of the Northern Baptist Convention. “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” “How firm a foundation,” and 
“T love to tell the story of Jesus and His love,” were fol- 
lowed by a prayer by Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, Jr., 
the President’s younger son and namesake. ‘Take the 
name of Jesus with you” was sung while the incomers 
were finding place in the state divisions. 

Welcome to Chicago was extended by J. L. Kraft, 
chairman of the local committee, who said he greeted 
the delegates and visitors with 
profound satisfaction and anti- 
cipation—satisfaction because 
the numbers proved the success 
of the labor of many months, 
and anticipation because of the 
large possibilities before the 
Convention. In answer _ to 
prayer God had brought this 
great gathering. He welcomed 
them, on behalf of the mayor - 
and Christian forces of the city, 
to do their bit to dispel any 
pessimism and to share in the 
spreading of optimism. Missions 
in China or anywhere else are 
not hopeless. In the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Leader, he 
welcomed them to the joy of 
a united fellowship in the Con- 
vention. President Brougher 
responded briefly. “It’s not 


the first time we have come to 
Chicago,” he said, “and we’re 





The Northern Baptist Convention at Chicago 
| MAY 31 To JUNE 5, 1927 
Convention Motto: ‘‘Jesus Christ, the World’s Only Hope’’ 


REPORTED BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


PRESIDENT J. W. BROUGHER 


July, 1927 


happy to be here, in the name of Jesus Christ our Sav- 
iour, our Lord and Master.” He voiced the appreciation of 
the Convention for the arduous labors of the committee. 


The President’s Keynote Address 


The feature of the session was the President’s address. 
Introducing him, Vice-President W. C. Coleman of Kan- 
sas said Dr. Brougher has held up Christ as the only hope 
of the world, the motto and keynote of the Convention. 
Mr. Brougher’s theme was ‘“‘The Christ Life,” and for 
a text he took Paul’s life motto, For me to live is Christ.” 
He gave it as the motto of Northern Baptists for the 
coming year. This was an ideal most difficult to live, 
an inspiration to do better each year. For twenty cen- 
turies we have been preaching the gospel of Christ, but 
have we been living it? In an address of marked power 
he presented the Christ life in the seven phases of con- 
flict, conversation, conduct, conviction, concentration of 
purpose, consecration, and character. Here was mate- 
rial for seven sermons and many more, delivered in his 
best vein, with enough humor to emphasize the serious 
sides of his thought, but underlying all a deep earnest- 
ness and sincerity that drove the telling appeals home. 
What he said under the head of conviction and of con- 
centration, dealing with denominational loyalty, might 
well be repeated from every pulpit, and will be given in 
another issue, since it is impossible in this space to do 
justice to such an address. Unquestionably his address 
and spirit had a unifying effect. These were his closing 
words, under the heading of character: “What higher 
ambition could the Baptists of 
the North have for this year than 
to preach Christ, talk Christ and 
live Christ? Captain Lindbergh 
performed a great feat in flying 
from New York to Paris. But 
he has performed a greater ser- 
vice to our country by his 
modest, clean, unselfish life in 
Paris. By word of mouth and 
manner of life he has won the 
admiration and love of all Europe 
as well as of our own country. 
Let us go forth so to represent 
Jesus Christ that all the world 
will say, ‘Northern Baptists are 
imitating their Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ.’” The applause 
showed how greatly the hearers 
had been stirred and also how 
much fhey appreciated the Presi- 
dent’s services in behalf of unity. 

After. prayer and a song, the 
delegates were fully instructed 
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regarding the meeting by states to nominate members of 
the nominating, resolutions, and order of business commit- 
tees. Promptly at 12.00 the time was given to Dr. 
George W. Truett of Texas for the first of his devotional 
addresses, which closed the morning session each day. 

Dr. Truett, just elected President of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, was given a reception that proved 
his place in the affection of the people. His first topic 
was, “What think ye of Christ?” a question that takes 
precedence of all others, whose answer vitally affects our 
character, conduct and destiny. It takes us back to a 
Person. Salvation is by a Person, and that Person is 
Christ. What think ye of Christ in His own Person, the 
Son of God, the God-man; in His superhuman character, 
in His gospel, in human experience. It was a message 
that carried forward and deepened the impression made 
by the words of the President, and that presaged for the 
Convention an inspirational and devotional quality of 
the highest nature. A finer opening could not be de- 
sired. It was a session that generated spiritual power 
and brotherly kindness. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
The Board of Education 


To hold state delegation meetings between 12.30 and 
1.00, get to meal places and get meals with the places 
mostly half a mile or more away and the service con- 
gested, and get back to a session beginning at 2.00— 
well, it is evident that program committees who plot out 
work on that basis either do not eat or expect others to, 
else do not anticipate that the “next session”’ shall have 
at the opening a large or attentive attendance. The 
Board of Education had to begin under this disadvan- 
tage, as did other organizations at subsequent sessions. 
Better give more time between and have fewer speeches 
—that was a common comment from those who did not 
wish to miss anything or to leave any group in the lurch, 
yet who found human nature unable to stand the daily 
strain of an overcrowded program. 

The annual report of the Board was presented by Dr. 
George R. Baker, Associate Secretary. (Report sum- 
marized on p. 431). Dr. Baker paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. George Edwin Horr, President- 
Emeritus of Newton Theological Institution, one of a 
small group who brought about the reorganization of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in 1912. He will be remembered with President Ernest 
E. Burton and Professor Albion W. Small, who contri- 
buted to the development of the new educational situa- 
tion among the Baptists. These three great men finished 
their course during the last twenty months. 

Berkeley Divinity School has just received a gift of 
$1,500,000. This institution will not have any finer 
ideals, but they will have a very much increased oppor- 
tunity for achievement. 

In the closing year of the New World Movement the 
schools and colleges received from the denomination 
something over $2,000,000, year before last $320,000, 
and this year $241,000. It is not surprising that a reduc- 
tion of gifts from the denomination from $2,000,000 to 
$241,000 should have put a number of schools in jeop- 
ardy. Because the appropriation is small, the work of 
the Board might seem to be one of our less important 
enterprises. On the other hand, judging by investment 
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and expenditure alone, it is our greatest. We have 61 
schools and colleges with an investment of more than 
$138,000,000, and an operating income of over $13,000,- 
000 a year. But because the investment is large, we are 
not to think of all the schools as rich, for with the in- 
creasing of resources has come an increase in undertakings. 

In 1917 the total attendance of Baptist schools was 
22,417. Last year it was 30,860, a fifty per cent increase 
in nine years. In view of the fact that college students 
are nowhere expected to meet the cost of education, 
every student becomes a financial liability. There is a 
growing recognition that personality can be divided, 
the schoo! ministering to one-half and the church inde- 
pendently ministering to the other half. As this is recog- 
nized the advantage of the Christian school becomes ap- 
parent, for the Christian school alone can make religion 
the center about which education is developed. The 
Board is cooperating with the schools in their efforts to 
make the institutions distinctly Christian. 

We have not forgotten that the majority of students in 
schools and college grades are in institutions under the 
control of the state. At such schools we have now 40 
university pastors who, working with the local church, 
are seeking to minister to students in the name of the 
Master. Their task is to interpret the church to stu- 
dents and to interpret students to the church. The 
Board greatly desires to extend its work among the stu- 
dents in normal schools and will do so as soon as money 
can be secured to carry on this work. 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster spoke briefly on evangelism 
among college students, and Director William A. Hill 
presented the work of the Department of Missionary 
Education. 

Missionary Education was presented by three speak- 
ers. Rev. Frank B. Fagerburg of Springfield, Mass., 
outlined a minister’s program for the missionary educa- 
tion of his church, a program which he himself had fol- 
lowed successfully; Mrs. W. H. Farmer, secretary of 
missionary education in’ New Jersey, gave practical 
methods in missionary education in a bright address 
which will be given in full in September issue; and Dr. 
John Snape of Cleveland spoke on the School of Mis- 
sions as a means for cultivating the local church. The 
three addresses gave a rounded idea of the value of the 
missionary education movement as it is now carried on 
by the Department of Missionary Education of the 
Board of Education. Dr. Snape made it plain how a 
pastor can develop a church if he will. He said mission- 
ary education is the culturing of the church in the basic 
business of Christianity. The pivotal point in the 
church’s missionary program is the preacher. What is 
the first thing to do? The minister must begin with him- 
self, and give himself. He told how he got a man to come 
and make a clinic of the church. Then he became a 
mood-maker—the great work of a minister—and others 
responded and carried on the work he planned. As a 
mood-maker, he began to talk missions, preach missions, 
have a school of missions, in short, put the emphasis 
on the supreme mission of the church. What had this 
meant to a church? Loyalty, liberality, new life. 

For General Education, President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour of Rochester, chairman of the board of managers, 
set forth strongly the place of the Christian School in the 
modern program of education, showing that Baptists are 
facing a task that calls for all their wisdom. Baptists 
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have something to believe and doas Baptists; they have 
suffered for their principles and beliefs both in the old 
world and the new, ard they owe it to themselves and 
the world to maintain Christian schools, in loyalty to 
Christianity and to Christ. In these schools, unless 
every attempt is made to bring the students to Christ 
the supreme opportunity will be lost. As for our theo- 
logical schools, speaking from a wide acquaintance he 
declared there is not one of them where trustees and 
faculty are not unanimously praying and hoping that 
every student will go out with a firm evangelical faith. 
The heart of our schools is sound and true to our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. What we can do is to create 
a friendly spirit, and aid in the efforts for endowment 
and equipment. These schools need to be enshrined in 
the prayer life of the denomination. 

The Baptist opportunity at state universities was the 
topic of Rev. Oren H. Baker of West Virginia, who said 
the college student is the most elusive catch in the 
stream of modern life, and proceeded to depict some of 
the methods by which the university pastor and others 
seek to be fishers of men. Christ capturing the creative 
centers of education, he declared, is the hope of the 
world. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Dr. W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale, 
Michigan; vice-president, Dr. J. M. Wells, Grand Island, 
Nebraska; recording secretary, Dr. R. A. Ashworth; 
chairman board of managers, Dr. C. A. Barbour, vice- 
chairman, Dr. Emory W. Hunt, Lewisburg; executive 
secretary, Dr. Frank W. Padelford; associate secretary , 
Dr. George R. Baker. 

The session closed with Convention business, which 
was the reception of the action of the state delegations as 
to nominees, and the announcement of committees 


chosen. 
TUESDAY EVENING 


Woman’s Home Society’s Golden Jubilee 


This was one of the notable sessions. It was worthy of 
the golden anniversary of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, which had been holding its 
jubilee meeting at the Training School the week preced- 
ing. For this Convention evening it had provided a 
presentation of its work that was at once effective and 
entertaining. That a pageant or play will draw the peo- 
ple was evident from the rapid filling of the Coliseum 
before the song service began at 7.30. The sight was in- 
spiring. Floor and galleries were practically filled, and 
the pictures we give (pp. 386, 416) show the arrangement 
of the stage and the decorations, as well as the seating 
plans. The enthusiasm rose as the pageant of “The 
Tree” developed, and group after group marched in and 
took place on the platform, with appropriate music and 
descriptive narrative by the Reader, Mrs. Adele Simonds, 
who might well have symbolized the Spirit of Missions. 
This Pageant was written and arranged by Mrs. F. S. 
Osgood, and was directed by Rev. and Mrs. C. J. Hewitt, 
who deserve all praise for the original ideas and the pains 
with which every detail was worked out. All who coop- 
erated with them have share also in the merit of a large 
service. The Pageant visualized the field work of the So- 
ciety and portrayed vividly how extensiveand far-reaching 
has been its influence during its fifty years of existence. 

First, however, came the presentation of the fiftieth 
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annual report by Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, executive 
secretary, who merely offered it without reading. Two 
brief addresses were made, by Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney 
of Chicago, whose theme was Closed Doors, and Miss 
Eleanor Blackmore, the remarkable missionary of Nica- 
ragua, who spoke on Central America is calling—page 
the Baptist denomination. We shall give her message 
later. 


Pageant of ‘‘The Tree”’ 


There was an excellent orchestra, directed by Mr. 
Ralph Boyden, and a thoroughly drilled choir led by 
Miss Mildred Hollister. The music added much to the 
successful movement of the play. There were three 
episodes—Beginnings, Fruition, Jubilation. First there 
came on the broad platform a Negro Group from Olivet 
Church, Chicago, with a missionary impersonating 
Joanna P. Moore, the first Northern woman to go as a 
missionary among the Negroes of the South after the 
civil war. The colored women gathered about her, after 
singing a “‘spiritual,’’ and listened eagerly as she read 
from the Bible. An Indian group followed, from Bacone 
College, the Home Mission Society’s mission school, with 
Princess Ataloa, who sang an Indian song. Isabel Craw- 
ford recited the Twenty-third Psalm in Sign Language. 

Passing to fruition, similar groups disclosed the educa- 
tional work, and Kodiak Orphanage came on the scene 
with Miss Golda Bailey and children from Aiken Insti- 
tute; also an Ellis Island group, well made up to repre- 
sent adults and children just arrived and given Christian 
and friendly welcome. Christian Centers brought boy 
and girl scouts and church vacation school recruits.- An 
Americanization group gathered about the missionary. 
A Spanish-American group represented the fields in the 
Southwest and in Spanish-America. The Training 
School made a fine showing, with its president, Miss 
Brimson; while commissions were presented to the 
graduating class by Mrs. Coleman, president of the So- 
ciety. These groups had marched on the stage success- 
fully, with music, and had been gathered artistically on 
the platform forming a picture not easily forgotten. 
Graduates of the Training School formed a long row 
just in front of the platform. Meanwhile, as the different 
groups came on the stage and arranged themselves, the 
Reader, standing on one side, told the story of the So- 
ciety’s achievements in its varied fields. 

When it came to the third episode, that of jubilation, 
the stage had been set for the presentation of Golden 
Anniversary gifts by District representatives. One after 
another, bearing their boughs of golden leaves, the Dis- 
trict leaders mounted the platform, bowed to President 
Coleman, and then named the amounts given by the 
Districts. The total carried the figure close to the 
$600,000 mark, or $100,000 above the goal set in the be- 
ginning. There was a solo and a tableau, “The Tree,” 
by the choir, and then the entire audience, which had 
been thrilled time and again, and had evinced its en- 
thusiasm at all available points, joined in singing Corona- 
tion with might volume. 

It is safe to say that never before had the work of a 
Society been presented so vividly and convincingly. A 
volume could not do what two hours of pageant- 
tableaux—life picturing life—had accomplished. It 
repaid in results the vast amount of hard and patient 
work involved. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 1 
The people gathered rather slowly, showing that the 


half-past ten closing hour the night before had made 
| some impression. The first half hour was given to the 
; reception of reports of committees, and the President 


announced that as all reports had been printed and 
placed in the hands of delegates on registration, none 


|} would be read, unless there was special reason or recom- 


mendation requiring action. This efficacious ruling 
enabled the quick disposal of the reports on Denomina- 


| tional Day, Conference with other Religious Bodies, 
} Federal Council of Churches, Roger Williams Memorial, 


International Justice and Good Will, and report of the 
Committee of Nine on the Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, brought over from last year. As there was a 
desire to discuss the last report, it was referred to the 
order of business committee to provide a time for dis- 
cussion, which was fixed for Thursday morning. By 
this celerity, highly profitable, President Brougher was 
on time when he called for the Report of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board, which was presented 
by Executive Secretary Peter C. Wright. 

Offering the printed report for adoption (summary on 
p. 427), Dr. Wright said he desired to present the action 
of the Board in regard to the change of relationship of 
Dr. Tomlinson, who by the urgent advice of his physician 
had been relieved of executive responsibilities and made 
advisory secretary, so that the Board would still have 
the benefit of his experience and counsel. Dr. Wright 
paid him a high personal tribute, and read the resolutions 
passed by the Board, engrossed and signed individually 
by the members, with the attest of the officers and office 
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staff, making a handsome record which he presented to 
Dr. Tomlinson. Following are the resolutions: 


Whereas, Rev. Everett T. Tomlinson, Litt. D., has been 
the Executive Secretary of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of The Northern Baptist Convention during 
the first fifteen years of its existence, from August 15, rg11, 
to November 9, 1926; and whereas, this period has been 
marked by extraordinary development in organization, accu 
mulation of funds and enlargement of work, in all of which 
Dr. Tomlinson has evinced rare qualities of leadership; 


Resolved, that the Board hereby expresses its appreciation 
of the unstinted loyalty and devotion of Dr. Tomlinson 
throughout these years to the cause which the Board repre- 
sents; of the keen insight and clear foresight manifested in 
dealing with the problems of the work; of the uncommon 
wisdom shown in the administration of affairs; of the fine 
sympathy, fairness and sense of justice revealed at all times; 
of the Christian qualities which ever have made association 
with him a warm personal fellowship of love and esteem on 
the part of all his co-workers. Resolved, that we offer to Dr. 
Tomlinson our heartiest congratulations upon his achieve- 
ments as a “good minister of Jesus Christ,” an author of 
international reputation, and a director of large interests; 
and that we extend our earnest hope that he yet may have 
many years in which to enjoy his loved activities. 


No sooner was the Board action read than one of the 
delightful incidents occurred which prove that devoted 
service is not without its recognition. A delegate moved 
that the Resolutions adopted by the Board be made the 
expression of the Convention, and this was done with 
warmth of unanimity. As Dr. Tomlinson was called 
forward by Dr. Wright to receive the handsomely em- 
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bossed copy of the Resolutions he was given an ovation. 
When he found voice to acknowledge this hearty action 
of the Convention, he said that he was like a man who 
was privileged to read his own obituary. He declared 
that such an experience ought to be more common. It 
is very beautiful for the family of a man, whose work 
and life have ended, to receive the commendations and 
resolutions of those who have been appreciative of his 
best efforts: - If one has done a work which has met with 
the approval ‘of his Board and denomination, how much 
greater is the pleasure when such recognition is shared 
before the recipient has gone to his everlasting home. 
He explained that in his new office as advisory secretary 
he planned to /et up, but not to let go. Advice, he ex- 
plained, was at times more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, and he drew a picture of the ideal conditions under 
which a man in such an office might tell the others how 
to do it, without himself feeling under undue obligations 
to carry out all the details. He said that although he 
had been a member of many denominational boards at 
different times and did not desire to reflect upon any of 
them, the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
was the strongest body with whichhe had ever worked. He 
warmly expressed his thanks to the Board, to the de- 
nomination and our ministers, for their unfailing coop- 
eration; to his associates for their loyal spirit, and also 
to the office force which had been as enthusiastic in the 
work as the officers or members of the Board. He closed 
by declaring that ‘“‘as much as in me is” his life and ser- 
vice would be at the command of the Board and of the 
denomination of which it was the agent. 

Four addresses followed. President Everett C. Her- 
rick of Newton, and Dr. M. Joseph Twomey of Newark, 
spoke on a good minister of Jesus Christ—the first on 
preparing for his task, the second on ‘‘as I saw him mus- 
tered out.” Dr. Herrick, coming as the new President 
of Newton Theological Institution, made a most favor- 
able impression. His address was bright, epigrammatic, 
directly to the point, holding the interest closely as the 
keenness of his analysis was recognized. The preacher is 
not a salesman but a fisherman, and it is essential that 
he run nct short of bait. It is true that he is called from 
above, but there might be a little place for business ad- 
ministration in his training and equipment. The pastor 
should know what a budget is and what it looks like. 
He should be equipped to conduct a school, for the pub- 
lic school can’t teach religion and the homes mostly 
won’t, hence the churches must, and the church is in 
the hands of the pastor. He spoke of the atheism that is 
around us in new and subtle forms, and how necessary 
it is that the pastor be qualified to meet this type of 
humane atheism which seeks to deceive the elect. These 
snatched sentences give little idea of an address that 
struck at the roots of the training required for a parson 
who would also be a person in the community and a pas- 
tor able to answer the needs of his people, young and old. 

Dr. Twomey, in his sui generis style, drew pictures of 
veteran m‘nisters he had met who had blessed his life, 
and made an appeal to the heart for the Board that stood 
between such men of noble service and last days of want 
or penury. The hearers will not forget the touching 
sketches of the one time pu'pit orator who had turned 
scores to Christ and then fell on days of sickness and 
finally of want, or of the blind preacher whose cultured 
wife was obliged to go out to do washing. He made the 
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work of the Benefit Board appear in true light, while the respo 
hearers were left to reflect on the too smal' salaries which F ing s 
reduce ministers to such deplorable and shameful con-  grouy 
ditions. Dr. S. P. Mitchell and Dr. Smith T. Ford Th 
closed with messages from veterans still in service. Williz 
Dr. Truett deepened the spiritual impressions with his J said t 
devotional exposition of truth. He emphasized the & orator 
points that Chris ianity makes men brothers, causes men & to th 
to grow, supplies the faith that is the foundation link & repre; 
between man and God. As on Tuesday he closed the § trary 
session with a message that went with the hearers as & way t 
they separated What a marvelous thing is human per § cracy 
sonality when touched by the divine Spirit. yours. 
Dr. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON New I 
The Home Mission Society =“ 
The singing has been inspiring, led by Homer Ham- § proble 
montree, a gospel singer with a rich voice and a sense of § sionar 
the appropriate hymn for the occasion. Peasant in — world 
manner, he gets the people to sing without undue self- § suprer 

exploitation and does not make the music obtrusive, as ship. 
some do, but promotive of the reverent spirit. He de- J have 
serves the commendation which he frequently received. § but h: 
This was the Home Mission Society’s first session, J Missio 
and it began with the presentation of the annual report BH evang 
by Executive Secretary Charles L. White (Summary § other : 
on page 428). The first address was by Rev. Ernesto world 
Barocio, new Superintendent of Baptist work in Mex § tional 
ico. This is so important that we shall hope to give J gospel 
it in full in September issue. The second address the po 
was by Rev. C. S. Detweiler on our work in Latin quer t 
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clear statement of affairs in the region under his super- 
intendency and he gave the results of his extended study 
of conditions in Mexico and Nicaragua with a plea for 
sympathy on the part of our people for those who are 
struggling for rel'gious and political liberty. He la- 
mented the apparent lack of sympathy of our state de- 
partment with the social program of Mexico, and its 
interference in the affairs of Nicaragua. The saving salt 
for Mexico, he said, lies in the body of evangelical be- 
lievers, some of whom are men of influence in the govern- 
ment—as Aaron Saenz, minister of foreign affairs, and 
Moses, his brother, assistant minister of public instruc- 
tion, both Presbyterians; Dr. Andres Osuna, Methodist 
layman whose counsel is listened to with respect by those 
in authority; and our own Baptist Jonas Garcia and other 
evangelicals who are superintendents of education in the 
various states. On the occasion oi President Calles’ visit 
to Monterey it was a group of Baptist laymen, recognized 
leaders in the life of the city, who organized the public 
welcome. Never have evangelical believers stood higher 
with the government. It is a matter of satisfaction to us 
as Baptists to be one of the first Protestant bodies to ap- 
point a native-born Mexican—Rev. Ernesto Barocio— 
in charge of our work, in place of an American, thus com- 
plying with the Mexican religious laws and yet maintain- 
ing our part in furthering Christianity in Mexico. This 
was a thoroughly informing address, showing the falsity 
of the charge that the present Mexican government is 
hostile to religion or to Christian institutions which are 
not political in character and aim. As for Nicaragua, 
where our mission is still in its infancy, we have a new 
responsibility as a missionary body. Through our train- 
ing school we have made a good beginning and have a 
group of promising young people in training to serve. 
The training of a race was the subject of Rev. L. K. 
Williams, pastor of Olivet Baptist Church, 10,000 strong, 
said to be the largest church. A speaker possessed of the 
oratorical qualities of his race, he readily found his way 
to the interest of the audience. The race he gladly 
represented came here at your invitation, he said, con- 
trary to its own wish, but now here it joins in every good 
way to maintain the gospel and the principles of demo- 
cracy in this country which was theirs as well as 
yours. His plea for fair dealing was roundly applauded. 
Dr. C. Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh spoke on “The 
New Home Mission,” which he interpreted in an address 
of characteristic brilliancy and breadth of view. Tran- 
scending in importance and complexity all other vital 
problems of the modern church, he said, stands the mis- 
sionary enterprise. How we shall adjust the task of 
world redemption to an age of turmoil and tumult is the 
supreme challenge confronting our Christian statesman- 
ship. Reviewing rapidly the changing situations which 
have not only been seriously felt in foreign missions 
but have radically colored the whole program of home 
missions, he traced the home mission projects involving 
evangelism and education, work for the immigrant, and 
other factors of expansion. Rightly or wrongly now the 
world will judge our Christian sincerity by our interna- 
tional relationships, our racial attitudes; will judge our 
gospel by its influence upon our economic systems, and 
the power of our Christ by whether His gospel can con- 
quer the spreading paganism of our modern American 
life. The new home missions is the whole Protestant 
church of Christian America at work at the colossal and 
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critical problem of saving America for Christ that Amer- 
ica in turn may fulfil her obligations in the consumma- 
tion of world redemption. 

The report of the City Mission Committee was fol- 
lowed by a period given to the State Convention, in 
which there were four addresses “Touching the Vital 
Springs of our Denominational Life.’”” “Rural Areas”’ 
were described by Rev. F. W. Tomlinson, who told of 
what he and other devoted pastors were doing to redeem 
them. Rev. F. B. Palmer of Colorado pleaded for the 
“Great Western Areas,” that Sunday schools and 
churches might dot all the wide landscape now unoccu- 
pied and without religious privileges. Rev. A. LeGrand 
of Wisconsin pointed out the “Multiplicity of Tasks” 
confronted by the pastors, whom the state secretaries 
are helping as big brothers to meet untoward conditions. 
Rev. W. F. Harper of Southern California, turned the 
thought to the Cities and Suburban Areas, declaring 
that the challenge is now upon us to carry the banner of 
the cross and church loyalty into our suburbs, making 
both city and environs truly Christian. 

Then came a further consideration of “The Suburban 
Trend,” a subject which is to receive special considera- 
tion this year. First the report of the City Mission Com- 
mittee was made by Rev. C. E. Tingley of San Francisco. 
The report of the proposed Revolving Fund, including 
the recommendation of the Finance Committee that an 
extra million be raised for this purpose this coming year, 
was made by Rev. Charles H. Sears of New York. June 
Misstons gave the facts presented in an article entitled 
“Baptist Responsibility in Neglected Urban and Subur- 
ban Areas,” which should be reread. Mr. Tingley urged 
the forward movement for meeting courageously and 
vigorously the demands of our suburbs. Dr. Sears ex- 
plained the bearings of the $1,000,000 revolving fund, 
which is intended to bring the great cities of our land 
to a fulfilment of their Christian trust. Rev. J. Earle 
Edwards described his successful experiment in suburban 
evangelism. He has promised us an illustrated article 
which will inspire many another pastor facing the same 
problems which he met and overcame in a remarkable 
way. Dr. Herbert J. White of White Plains, a suburb 
of New York, spoke on “As Goes the Suburban Church 
so goes the Denomination,” saying that in the suburban 
church our Baptist folks find a permanent home after 
the migrations of the past century. Down to fifty years 
ago the Baptist strength lay largely in our country 
churches. Then began the phenomenal growth of our 
cities, and the bleeding of the rural churches to make 
strong city churches. Now the city churches are losing 
to the suburban trend, which must be met if we are to 
retain our members and strength. Immediate effort is 
necessary if the population moving steadily suburban- 
ward is to be held within the churches. He made a plea 
for the building and maintenance of suburban churches 
adequate to the new demands. He asked, ‘Where can 
we look in the next quarter century for the adequate 
backing of our great denominational ventures, home and 
foreign? The answer is obvious: the suburban churches 
must be our high towers of spiritual and financial power 
for the mighty tasks with which God has honored the 
Baptists of America. The next great number on our de- 
nominational program must be the capture of our city 
suburbs for Jesus Christ.” The closing address was by 
Rev. Francis C. Stifler of Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, 
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whose theme was “Answering the Challenge—the New 
Suburban Advance.” He answered by giving our prac- 
tical assets in this great work at present, and the hopeful 
basis on which the advance movement will go forward. 
The entire presentation of the confessedly vital subject 
was impressive, and those who saw the pictures and 
heard the stereopticon lecture on “Strategic Suburban 
Situations” by Rev. Harry S. Myers at 7.00 o’clock had 
a still more vivid realization of what can be and has to 
be done if the denomination is to maintain leadership 
in important communities, and indeed anywhere. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Evangelism the Prime Function 


Two parts marked this session—Evangelism and an 
Inter-Tribal Council of North American Indians. This 
Council was another of those striking features which will 
make this Convention unlike any of its predecessors in 
the number of highly attractive presentations of mission 
work, home and foreign. It would have been well if the 
order of the program had been reversed, and the Indians 
placed first, leaving the stirring address of Rev. C. O. 
Johnson of Tacoma to put on the closing rousements and 
send the hearers away with the supreme duty of per- 


sonal evangelism ringing in their ears. But it is easier to 
sce back than forward when one is considering effects. 
It was a telling evening, and no one was heard to regret 
the late hour of dismissal. 

Following the report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Evangelism, submitted by Secretary Smith of the Home 
Mission Society, Rev. D. J. Evans of Kansas City, spoke 
on “Conditions for Another Great Awakening.” Recit- 
ing the great awakenings of the past, from Christianity’s 
beginning down, he expressed rejoicing in the emphasis 
placed upon evangelism, which is recovering the primary 
function of the church. He stated preceding conditions 
which marked the previous great spiritual awakenings, 
and found many of these present now, such as restless- 
ness, diffusion of new knowledge, and a hunger for God. 
What we have to do is not to create more machinery or 
give more money, but pray, pray to God who gives these 
great awakenings. God grant that it may be in our day. 

Dr. Johnson put his soul into answering the question, 
“Who is Responsible?” Responsible for what? Evan- 
gelism. Responsibility lies in the church. When we 
think of the man-power in the million Baptists of the 
North, and what present results are, it is time to realize 
the responsibility to think in terms of souls more than 
dollars. The church cannot evade this responsibility. 
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Evangelizing the world is not the business of the Masons 
or Odd-Fellows or Kiwanis or Rotary or Lions or Tigers 
—it is the business of the church of Christ. Can we 
justify our splendid church buildings unless they are 
great soul-saving stations? Who is responsible—the 
church, and the preacher is primarily responsible for 
the church. He told of the plans which had been oper- 
ated successfully in his church in Tacoma, where the 
laymen formed groups of personal evangelists. The next 
awakening, he declared, would be to see two-by-two 
evangelized members going out to evangelize others. 
If only the men of the Baptist denomination would line 
up to this work for just once. The men’s brotherhood 
ought to doit. Put the winning of souls first, and every- 
thing else secondary. Long continued applause greeted 
this impetuous and challenging appeal to assume the 
responsibility and engage in the prime work of the 
church. 


The Inter-Tribal Council 


Secretary White introduced Dr. Bruce Kinney as the 
Society’s superintendent of Indian work who had com- 
pleted twenty-five years of continuous service in which 
he had traveled over a million miles and spent eighteen 
years of the total time away from home. Dr. Kinney 


was welcomed with a rising vote and applause as he came 
forward to give the roll call of the tribes, assisted by 
Miss Clara Norcutt, who represented the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, which has its teachers among the 
tribes. There were present members of the Chickasaw, 
Crow, Hopi, Kiowa, Mohave, Apache, Mono, Navajo, 


Piute, Shoshone, Arapaho, Cheyenne and Comanche 
tribes. These Indian leaders are all Baptist workers 
among their own people, preachers, teachers, interpre- 
ters, Sunday school teachers, young people’s leaders, 
and students. As each tribe was named its representa- 
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tive stood, so that all might see the various types of 
young men and women reached by the Indian missions. 
Princess Ataloa, whose story was given in May Missions, 
in a Chickasaw ceremonial dress, gave two songs, ““Weep- 
ing Waters,” and a Zuni sunset song, which she inter- 
preted with the dramatic gift innate in her people. 

Ten minutes “Jesus Talks” followed, the first by John 
Frost, the noted ex-sheriff of the Crow tribe who has 
repeatedly refused fine offers to go back to detective 
work, choosing to give his life to the uplifting of his own 
people, and now pastor of a church at Pryor, Montana, 
the first native minister commissioned by the Society. 
He has had a romantic and thrilling life. The son of an 
Indian girl and an American physician, who was killed 
by a war party of Sioux, in the past deadly enemies of 
the Crows, he was brought up in the home of a Crow 
chieftain, initiated into the customs of the tribe, and 
followed the teachings of the “medicine men.” With 
them he worshiped the sun. -As a young man he sought 
his “medicine” in fasting and solitude on a mountain 
top. Strips of flesh were torn from his arms as a votive 
offering to the great shining deity. But after a few years 
he began to break away from the tribal traditions; he 
picked up an education at government schools, and for 
some time he was a cowboy. Still later he was an as- 
sistant superintendent of a goverment school, followed 
by some years as chief scout and interpreter in the United 
States army at Fort Custer. Next he was a rancher and 
deputy sheriff, gaining a reputation for being quick on 
the draw, sure shot, and fearless. Then he became con- 
verted to Christianity, and since then has devoted his 
time and efforts to converting other Indians. After giv- 
ing these facts in part, he said that if he had command 
of all languages he could not express his gratitude to God 
for what this great Society has done for him and his 


people. 
Next Steve Quonestiwa, the interpreter whose story 
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was told in May Missions, described his early life when 
he was trained to succeed his uncle as chief of the Hopi 
snake clan, and how he became a tribal outcast when he 
adopted Christianity and became an interpreter for the 
Baptist missionary. Many of the old Hopi still turn 
their backs upon him. He created amusement by his 
colloquial use of “‘mebbe so” and ‘‘you know.” He said 
laconically, “Every time they trouble me J step forward. 
It’s no use to go back, you know.”’ When they prophesied 
evil would befall him, “mebbe so,” was his reply. He 
said, “I tell our people about the Jesus road. We go 
from village to village, to tell them about it, you know. 
I’ve always been happy since I became a Christian 
twenty-five years ago.’’ These two Indians were living 
witnesses indeed to the gospel power. 

Rev. G. W. Hicks, forty-one years ago a graduate of 
Rochester Seminary, described Oklahoma as it was forty 
years ago when he came to it as a missionary. Condi- 
tions were now greatly improved. Great laughter 
greeted his remark, ‘Our Indians are painting their 
dwellings rather than their faces.”” The first Kiowa con- 
verts came in tent meetings in 1892, now they had 264 
members in the church at Saddle Mountain. The great 
burden was to train the young people. The old Indian 
is slowly but surely being replaced by the new Indian. 

President Weeks of Bacone introduced the Girls’ Glee 
Club of Bacone College, whose members are from seven 
tribes. They sang “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and 
as an encore, which would not be resisted, sang “‘I would 
be true, for there are those who care.”’ Well trained, 
their voices are rich, and when clad in the tribal blankets 
they made a striking group, with remarkable absence of 
self-consciousness. A prayer by Dr. L. C. Barnes, long 
field secretary of the Home Mission Society, closed 
another unusual evening session. 








































PROGRAM COMMITTEE—SITTING: DR. JOHNSTON MYERS, MRS. 
EULETTE, MR. RHOADES; STANDING: DR. TAYLOR, 
DR. HERGET, DR. BOYNTON 








THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 2 


The fact that the nominating committee was to report 
served to draw the delegates at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. The chairman of the committee said that the 
nominations were unanimous. The committee paid its 
tribute to the President for the time and devotion he had 
given to the denomination during the year. The nomina- 
tions were received with hearty approval, great applause 
greeting the name of W. C. Coleman of Kansas for Presi- 
dent of the Convention. This was clearly a popular 
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nomination, and most deservedly so. The list of nomi- 
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nees, subsequently elected, will be found on page 432. 
Dr. Bitting, who has served from the beginning, was 
named for Executive Secretary, and Dr. Maurice Levy 
for Recording Secretary. As some one remarked, he is 
the “official voice” of the body. Certainly when he 
speaks the people hear, no matter how large the hall. 





THESE BOYS AND GIRLS, IN VARIOUS COSTUMES, GAVE OUT 
COPIES OF ‘“‘MISSIONS’’ AND WERE HAPPY MESSENGERS 


When the nominations had been read, the Report of 
the Committee of Nine came on for discussion. Dis- 
cussion, however, did not take place. Dr. Gleiss took 
the platform and said he had moved last year to lay the 
report on the table, but out of courtesy had agreed to the 
proposal that the report be sent to another committee, 
to consider and present at this time. He now moved 
that the report be taken item by item and disposed of. 
Suggesting that item one, referring to accounting, be 
sent to the Finance Committee, which was done, he 
moved that the balance be laid on the table and the 
committee discharged with thanks for its splendid ser- 
vice. No one offering any opposition, the motion was 
put and the matter was thus disposed of without con- 
sumption of time. If there was any significance in the 
action, it was complete lack of interest in the whole 
matter, if not ignorance as to what it was all 
about. 

Fifteen minutes were now given to our Baptist 
periodicals. Dr. Earl presented the case for The Bap- 
tist, outlining its origin and purpose as a denominational 
paper. Rev. Earl V. Pierce represented the Watchman- 
Examiner, emphasizing its advantages as a pastor’s 
assistant and an independent paper. Dr. Grose spoke 
for Missions, paying tribute to the club managers for 
their devotion to a difficult and often thankless task 
which was real missionary service, and setting forth 
Missions’ objectives as an interpreting link between the 
missionaries and the church members. This is the second 
time that the Convention program committee has made 
place for the periodicals, and they appreciate it. 


The Publication Society 


The time now belonged to the Publication Society, 
and the first and a most pleasing feature was the Saluta- 
tion of Our Emblem—the American Flag, the Christian 
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Flag, and the Bible, by a troup of Boy Scouts, who repre- 
sented one phase of the Religious Education Department 
of the Society. The salutes were accompanied by appro- 
priate verses and the audiences joined in the singing. 
The boys were admirably drilled, and the exercise was 
symbolic of a training that puts country, church and 
Bible in the right place. This formed a fine prelude to 
the presentation of the annual report by Dr. Main, the 
executive secretary (summarized on p. 429); and the in- 
troduction of field workers. Dr. S. G. Neil said all rec- 
ords had been broken in the way of conversions; there 
were 1,018 in Porto Rico alone. A representative of the 
colporter missionaries said he had visited 2,666 families 
‘and reported 123 baptisms. 

Dr. Chalmers reported a happy year of cooperation 
in leadership training work and introduced the heads of 
the various departments. He then announced the state 
awards for children’s work, Ohio standing first, Massa- 
chusetts second. 

After prayer by Dr. Roessle, and the singing of ‘‘Like 
a mighty army moves the church of God,” the address 
on ‘The Spiritual Values of the Past Year’’ was given by 
Dr. Gove Griffith Johnson of Washington, D. C. This 
was a comprehensive review of the Society’s work under 
the figure of the Publishing Hand. In this hand the 
thumb represents the organizing and building of Bible 
Schools as the beginning and basis of the Society’s work. 
The forefinger may stand for the special task of religious 
education, indeed the index finger in this day, the clamor- 
ous task within the church. The outstanding work is 
the Baptist assembly or institute, covering every phase 
of Christian education in the local church. Vacation 
and summer Bible schools also belong here; over 1,500 
churches held such schools last year. The middle finger 
may stand or the output of periodicals and other liter- 
ature, the means and materials of teaching and training. 
Next is the ring finger, symbolizing the chapel car auto 
and colporter work, with 80 chapel car and colporter 
missionaries in 21 states, joint workers of the Publica- 
tion and Home Mission Societies. Illustrations of this 
work were given, showing its evangelistic influence. The 
little finger represents the work of Bible and tract dis- 
tribution—over $25,000 worth of Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospels and tracts freely distributed. This is an open, 
not a closed hand; a friendly and not a fighting hand— 
nor fidgeting either, looking for trouble, but always beau- 
tifully busy for Christ. As has been well said, “The 
wrecking crew has been at work long enough; let’s put 
the construction gang on the job.” It is a giving, not a 
holding hand, ever stretching out for. further ministry. 

This brought the Convention to Dr. Truett’s half- 
hour, which he used to give a remarkable message on 
Prayer. He said the supreme need of America is the 
need of a deep, genuine, profound spiritual awakening, 
and at no time has such a spiritual awakening occurred 
apart from prayer. He answered the age old question, 
What profit should we have if we pray unto God? We 
ask humbly and seriously, is it worth while to pray? 
Yes, prayer is distinctly, profoundly, immeasurably 
profitable. Profitable because reasonable; because neces- 
sary; prayer is noble, and not to pray is ignoble; prayer 
is obligatory; prayer is answered, gloriously answered. 
It was a message of power and its effects were seen in the 
quiet dispersion of the people, as they came down from 
a mount of vision and inspiration. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


First on the afternoon program came messages from 
fraternal delegates. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, President of 
the British Union and European Commissioner for 
American Baptists, brought in his courteous and fraternal 
way a threefold greeting—from Britain, Continental 
Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere. He said he spoke 
for three circles of Baptists: first for the British Union 


DR. J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


which had charged him as president to convey its cordial 
Christian greetings and to emphasize its solidarity with 
American Baptists. Next he spoke for Europe, and lastly 
for the Baptist World Alliance, urging that Northern 
Baptists attend in thousands at Toronto next year, when 
the fourth World Congress will be held. His address was 
too valuable to cut, and we shall give it entire in Sep- 
tember issue. His reception by the Convention was 
most cordial. 

The remainder of the session was given to the cause 
of Prohibition, which was presented as “the greatest 
forward movement since slavery was abolished.” Dr. 
M. P. Boynton, active in the work of civic welfare in 
Chicago and the country at large, had part in the intro- 
duction of the speakers. Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National 
President of the W. C. T. U., received great applause 
on her appearance, nearly half of the women in the 
audience rising to declare themselves members of the 
W. C. T. U. over the land. She said that if we give the 
Christian women of the country a chance they will rightly 
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settle this temperance question. It is by Prohibition. 
Dr. F. Scott McBride, General Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, paid his respects to the 
wet press and the wet politicians who are trying to stifle 
or annul the wholesome work of the women for the 
home. 

Hon. Grant M. Hudson of Michigan said from what 
he had seen at Washington he could promise that the 
Congress of the U. S. will not be the ones to call back 
the prohibition enactments of the states. Mrs. E. G. 
Eulette of Chicago begged that the women realize the 
large opportunity that is theirs just now to influence 
righteous temperance legislation. The warm reception 
accorded all the speakers gave clear evidence of the un- 
changed and unabated interest which Northern Baptists 
take in the enforcement of law and the perpetuation of 
the policy of prohibition which is now under violent 
attack in certain large city sections of the country. Mr. 
Hudson spoke for the Baptist laymen and Mrs. Eulette 
for the Baptist women. Talk will not do what is re- 
quired, though it helps point the way, but when the hour 
for voting comes Baptists will not be wanting in defence 
of the right. 

THURSDAY EVENING 


Young People and the World’s Task 


This was the first time the Baptist young people had 
been given a session of the Convention for their own, and 
they took full advantage of the opportunity. There 
were two parts to the program, and either would have 
made a sufficient feast for the evening. It was a great 
session, however, and one that will not soon be forgotten 
by the throngs that filled the auditorium. 

Part one was Young People at the Home Base, and 
this brought four addresses by leaders in various lines 
of young people’s work. Mr. John Singleton of Chicago, 
President of the B. Y. P. U. A., spoke on “Cooperation 
through the Christian Life Program.” He said Baptist 
young people are slow to take advice but eager to respond 
to a challenge. As they have the light to see and the 
path is made known, willingly they will go. He explained 
the Life Work Program which includes all organizations 
on equal footing and is intended to link all Baptist 
young people together and help them to cooperate. 
Thousands of Baptist young people, he said, have in 
their hearts a love for Christ. They want to know more 
about Jesus Christ, and praise God for this harmony 
convention which leads to Jesus Christ, the world’s 
only hope. He expressed the psychology of the young 
people in the phrase, ‘‘Use us or lose us.” Throw more 
responsibility upon them; then they would gladly re- 
spond with service. , 

Rev. O. D. Cummings of Los Angeles spoke on ‘‘Coop- 
eration in Evangelism.” He said the young people 
would further a program that develops the initiative 
of its youth. The fact must not be overlooked that 
seven out of ten of the young people of the country are 
out of touch with any form of religious organization. 
The greatest problem of foreign missions is home omis- 
sions. Our work is adult centered rather than child or 
youth centered, yet the greatest field of evangelism is 
not maturity but youth, and youth can be made the 
greatest force in evangelism. He expressed appreciation 
of the fact that the Convention had made possible the 
selection of a field evangelist for the young people. We 
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are not making the task big enough. Bill Jones, captain 
of the high school football team, loses his religion when 
asked to pass papers in Sunday school. This year let 
us unite all the young people in an efficiently organized 
evangelistic movement. “I dare you to dare the young 
people of your church to undertake this year a mighty 
crusade in evangelism.” 

“Cooperation in Stewardship” was the subject of Mr, 
Bert H. Davis of Utica, New York, publicity superin- 
tendent of the New York Christian Endeavor Union, 
who said that if we recognized that stewardship is the 
dedication of all of life to God, and held what we have 
for God, all our problems would vanish. The life of 
Jesus grips the youth. Youth asks, is Jesus wrong in 
living for others, or is the world wrong? The church 
should train its young people to use rightly every hour 
of every day; to learn the difference between things 
owned and possessed. 

The fourth speaker was Mrs. Dorothy Dinsmore Black- 
well, daughter of State Secretary Dinsmore of Indiana. 
She spoke on “Cooperation in Education,’ emphasizing 
the training received in our Christian schools. Baptist 
colleges have courses linking directly with the life and 
activities of the church, such as Vacation Bible Schools, 
life openings and vocation, life programs in citizenship 
and in the larger world citizenship. Alk of the four ad- 
dresses were thoughtfully conceived and bright with 
points that were appreciated. The hearers could not fail 
to be impressed with the fact that in the youth was a 
force to be reckoned with, and that ‘“‘Use us or lose us” 
presents matter for the churches to take seriously to 
heart. 


The International Cabinet of Youth 


Now came part two, which had long been anticipated 
by many. This was a novel feature, exceeding in its way 
any that had found place on a Convention program. 
Here were twelve young men and women, seated in a 
semicircle, each representing a nationality and a life 
purpose, each engaged in securing a thorough education 
and training for the intended life work. This was an 
object lesson indeed. As the members of the Cabinet 
were introduced by the leader, Mr. Gordon E. Bigelow, 
director of young people’s work at the Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, who first told briefly his own story and 
how he came to be there, the impression deepened. 
Here was a leadership for tomorrow in which the de- 
nomination might well rejoice. Here was missionary 
consecration at the price of self-sacrifice. Princess 
Ataloa, the American Indian representative, not only 
gave her story but sang in her rich voice. The 
addresses of the Cabinet members will be printed in 
September Misstons, with the exception of the two given 
in May issue. Dr. Padelford’s closing words are also 
given. The lighting of the torches made a striking finish 
to what was a most inspiring scene. Dr. Brougher called 
Rev. Coe Hayne to the platform and gave him due credit 
for originating this idea and carrying it out. As Dr. 
Padelford said, “The testimony of these young people 
in the Coliseum demonstrated anew the unity in Christ 
which nothing can destroy. We are one in Christ 
Jesus.” Mr. Bigelow’s introductory address follows: 


The subway train rolled into the Bleecker Street station in 
the lower west side of New York. In a moment I was caught 
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in the congestion of the Italian immigrant section as I made 
my way to the steps of the Judson Memorial Church. I was 
there because at a Silver Bay conference one year previous I 
had heard and met Dr. A. Ray Petty, who granted me the 
privilege of teaching in the Judson Daily Vacation Bible 
School. . 

That summer I shall never forget. In college I had special- 
ized in sociology, reading voluminous books on how the »ther 
half lives. Now the laboratory of real life supplanted my 
books, and I saw and felt for the first time conditions as they 
are in a congested American city. I saw families of eight, 
nine and ten children huddled together in three and four 
rooms in dark tenement homes. I saw tired women and pale 
children working late into the night making paper flowers for 
15 cents a gross in order that they might have daily bread. I 


GORDON BIGELOW AND TWO CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS 


saw little children with arms, legs, and chests malformed by 
that dreaded disease, rickets, caused by a lack of proper food, 
sunshine and fresh air. I saw more babies arriving when 
there was not sufficient income to support those already here. 
I saw lines of worry and pain grooved deeply into the tired 
faces of overworked mothers and fathers. Something within 
me went sick that summer as I came to know those good peo- 
ple, learned to understand them, grew to love them, and be- 
: to realize that after all they are human beings as you 
and J, 

But during that summer there was another side to the 
story. I saw the members of the Judson staff scientifically 
and spiritually ministering to these people. I saw sunshine 
brought into homes that had been dark. I saw gladness 
spring into hearts that had been heavy; I saw joy flash into 
eyes that had been dull with sadness. Furthermore, during 
that summer I saw Jesus more clearly than I had ever seen Him 
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before. I felt the tender touch of His spirit; I saw it work! 

At the end of six weeks, as I went my way back to the 
Bleecker Street station, of one thing I was certain—that what 
the world needs today more than ever before is practical Chris- 
tianity. The urge to enter the Christian ministry had been 
growing upon me during my four years in college which fol- 
lowed the close of the war. After that summer I was definitely 
convinced I should follow that calling. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when 
there was a greater challenge to youth to enter the Christian 
ministry than there is today. Not only is there the call of the 
congested city, but there is the cry of a whole world that is 
sick. Social revolutions are the order of the day; long-estab- 
lished dynasties totter and fall; dictators appear and vanish; 
the crime wave and lawlessness sweep in on all sides; entire 
nations are torn by civil war; the demon of intolerance raises 
its head o’er all the world; and religious strife is rampant. 
Reconstruction can only be accomplished through practical 
Christianity. And I mean by reconstruction not the repairing 
of an old world but the building of a new—in the spirit of the 
Nazarene. 

This is the challenge which the American youth are facing. 
Some may criticize them; some may call them reckless; some 
may even accuse them of being godless. But I believe the 
great mass of our youth want a Christian world; and thou- 
sands every year are lining up to help make this ideal a 
reality. A world of justice and not exploitation; a world of 
tolerance and not bigotry; a world of love and not hate; a 
world of peace and not war; a world which is really Christian 
—this is the cry of youth today. This is our task! 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 3 


This was one of the few business sessions, but it was 
marked by a novelty in the introduction of the Waseda 
University baseball team from Japan, which had been 
playing the University of Chicago team the day before, 
and incidentally beaten it by one to nothing, as Dr. 
Brougher remarked, amid great applause. He had in- 
vited the manager to bring the team to the Convention 
platform, as forming another link in the chain of racial 
understanding and international friendship, and_ it 
proved a happy thought. Prof. Nordgren of the Uni- 
versity led the sturdy boys in, with their coach and Mr. 
Tagasuli, the general director of the tour. The great 
audience rose and gave hearty rounds of applause, as 
President Brougher welcomed the guests and shook 
hands all round. He asked Mr. Tagasuli to speak, and 
the short-statured, pleasant-faced man, taking place 
behind the amplifier box, said smilingly, “If you cannot 
see my face, in hearing my voice you will receive my 
heart.” The relations have always been very nice be- 
tween our countries, he said, because there has not only 
been material advantage but the greatest benefit of all 
from the work of the missionaries. He had been a 
Christian for about forty years. No country can be 
peaceful without the religion of Jesus Christ. He paid 
tribute to the missionaries and the native Christians, 
and to Count Okuma, founder of Waseda and one of 
Japan’s greatest statesmen. He said the baseball boys 
came to Chicago every five years, under an arrangement 
by which the University of Chicago team repays the 
visit. Prof. Stagg had always been very kind. He spoke 
of Prof. Benninghof and his hostel, a great and good 
work, ‘My brothers and sisters,” he said, “I don’t want 
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to call you merely friends,” as he went on to tell how his 
whole family became Christians. ‘Christianity just 
changes our hearts. This joy is being enjoyed by thou- 
sands of people in Japan.” The boys were studying the 
true meaning of what they saw here. They asked if it 
was material prosperity that had made America, and I 
told them no, it was your Christian homes—these have 
made America. He referred to the earthquake, in which 
he lost one of his sisters with her five children, and how 
the help from America came to cement a friendship not 
to be broken. It was an inspiring speech, making for 
race sympathy, and greeted with the acclaim it merited. 
Then the team sang the national hymn, and gave the 
Waseda yell with a will. The university song was called 
for and sung, the voices exceedingly harmonious. A 
delegate inquired in a loud voice, “Where do they play 
today?”’ and amid great laughter Dr. Brougher said, 
“T don’t propose to tell you anything more or we won’t 
have any Convention this afternoon.” The team de- 
parted and a delightful incident was closed. 

As for business, the enrolment committee reported 
registration up to date: Delegates 3,671, visitors 3,632, 
a total of 7,303. 

The.committee on place of next meeting reported in 
favor of Detroit, on condition that the time be arranged 
to coincide with the meeting of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance in Toronto. Judge Freeman said that Colorado 
Baptists concurred, with the understanding that it be 
Denver in 1928. Dr. Gleiss said that Detroit, the great- 
est city in the world, would welcome the Convention. 

Various reports were received and adopted—on Bap- 
tist bodies using foreign languages, social service, inter- 
racial relationahips, young people’s work, and on resolu- 
tions. Discussion was put over to Saturday. 

It was past the hour for the election of officers, and 
this was prolonged by the necessity of voting in two in- 
stances by ballot. The tellers took the ballots and with- 
out waiting for their counting the time was given to 
Dr. Truett, half an hour late for the first time, but he 
was told to take his half-hour and adjournment came at 
1.00. Not only did the people remain, but many came 
in, showing the great hold which these deeply spiritual 
messages had obtained. He spoke on the word that came 
to Jeremiah, when after Carmel “God loved him, moth- 
ered him, rested him, and set him right again.” An un- 
reportable, penetrating word on individual responsibility 
for not marring God’s plan for the life. Men and nations 
are called on to cooperate with God. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 


At the beginning of the session announcement was 
made of the result of the morning elections. Mr. W. C. 
Coleman is president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Dr. Charles A. Brooks becomes president of the 
Foreign Mission Society; Mrs. Herbert E. Goodman of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society; Hon. Grant M. 
Hudson of the Home Mission Society; Mrs. George W. 
Coleman of the Woman’s Home Mission Society; John 
Nuveen of the Publication Society. The list of officers 
and board members is given on page 432. There was no 
change from the names as unanimously reported by the 
nominating committee. 

Mrs. Goodman, president of the Woman’s Foreign 
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Mission Society, took the chair during the Society's 
period. There was a large group of missionaries on the 
platform, many of them in the bright costumes of the 
countries in which they labor. The president had pro. 
vided an ingenious method of making the report of the 
Society live before the audience, instead of reposing 
securely within the covers of a printed volume. After 
extending hearty and happy birthday greetings, which 
she brought from the fields she had visited the past year, 
she said she would report by page after page representing 
the Society’s fields. First, how is it with China? Then 
Miss Beulah Bassett of West China came forward and 
made report in a brief, bright speech. West China is not 
a black page but a red one at present. She told of the 
Russian Reds in one section. Down with the military, 
say the Chinese. All right then, down with religion, say 
the Reds. The loyalty of the Chinese Christians could 
not be overcome. There was a fine reaction of the 
Christians to persecution. Is missionary work closed in 
China? No; Christ has plowed the furrows and He will 
see it through. We should pour out our prayers, help and 
support as never before. 

The next page was Assam, represented by Miss Ethel 
E. Nichols. She said if Christ had begun 1900 years 
ago to visit all the villages of India He would not have 
seen them all yet. She gave some striking incidents 
showing how the work grows and how families are won. 
American Baptists, she said, have just scratched the 
ground of their great opportunity in South India. Be- 
tween these page reports Mrs. Goodman gave incidents 
from her visits in the fields, which added not a little 
to the interest. Her description of a jungle trip was 
vivid. Miss Grace Hill-was the page for Bengal-Orissa, 
where a vast multitude of illiterate people have to be 
ministered to. She told how, when a woman has been 
won to Christ, the pastor’s wife teaches her to read till 
she can read her Bible. Miss Gertrude Teele of Rangoon 
paged for Burma, telling how 3,000 delegates were at the 
annual gathering of all races in Burma, and how the 
women came together in the All-Burma Baptist Women’s 
Association, while the Burmese men asked to come in 
and listen. She spoke of the Frederickson Memorial 
Building and Bible Women’s Home, and said God is 
leading these women wonderfully. They look to us for 
guidance. There are 9,000,000 Buddhists yet to be won. 
Will Baptist women of America stand by? Miss Etelka 
M. Shaeffer of Sona Bata represented Africa, where one 
stepped from the heart of the white race into the heart 
of the black race. She described a great convention 
where the people came in singing “Praise the Lord,’ 
happy because they had just heard more of the gospel. 
She told how Dr. Mabie fell and broke her leg in two 
places, but two days later had her bed moved to the 
door and went on with her classes, teaching the gospel. 

Miss May A. Coggins of Iloilo, paged the Philippines 
A young Filipino said that America had brought to the 
Philippines Christianity and the fox trot, and too often 
they got only the fox trot. We must get the young Filt 
pinos now! She gave some illuminating incidents. Miss 
Mabel R. Culley of Swatow said three mission schools 
were closed temporarily while others had more pupil 
than ever when she left. She said the kindergarten chil 
dren would not go home till they had prayed, for they 
had heard that the people were praying for them 
America. She asked if we.are doing all we can to gather 
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in those who have been swept off their feet by the tur- 
moil. Paging East China Miss Stella Relyea of Kinwha, 
East China, brought words of praise and encouragement, 
reciting what had been accomplished through the trained 
leaders we have educated during the last twenty-five 
years. In the crisis young men and women have risen. 
She said she would gladly give twenty-five years more 
of her life to China if it be God’s will. There are twenty- 
five more of us who want to go. Do you want us to go? 
The last page was reported by Miss Lucy K. Russell of 
Osaka, Japan. A young man came to our compound and 
said, “I have given up all our old ancestral gods—will 
you help me find Christianity?” Hundreds have found, 
but 85 per cent of the rural Japanese have never heard of 
Christ. They need missionaries. 

Mrs. Goodman said they had seen the last year’s pages 
—what of the next? They were printers and artists, and 
it was for them to say what the pages should show. She 
knew the old saying, ‘One good turn deserves another,”’ 
but the denomination seemed to be putting it, “One 
severe cut deserves another.’”’ Last year the Society was 
asked to cut to 80 per cent, this year to 70 per cent of the 
budget. With last year’s debt added to this there was 
now an accumulated debt of $152,370. How long can we 
stand it? Go home, she urged, and see that your church 
pays one-twelfth of its quota each month, then cuts will 
go out of style. It was moved that the reduction be 
accepted, and this was adopted without any apparent 
realization of what the motion meant to the work of the 
Society. Mrs. Goodman then gave way to Dr. Brooks, 
who presided over the session of the General Foreign 
Mission Society. A delegate suggested that all mission- 
aries on the platform rise as their names were called, and 
they were greeted with applause. 


The Foreign Mission Society 


The annual report of the Foreign Mission Society was 
presented, and Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, chairman of 
the Board of Managers, in place of his usual review of the 
year’s work, gave an address on “Why Foreign Mis- 
sions?” It was a strong answer to missionary pessimists 
and home-first advocates. Taking China first, and the 
pessimistic statements about defeat, he denied that we 
are defeated in China, and said all talk of a debacle is 
nonsense. Temporarily driven back a few miles, the 
retreat will prove in the end a great strategical advan- 
tage. The great majority of our Chinese Christians are 
standing firm in the face of such dangers, calumnies and 
degrading insults as we have never known; and the crisis 
is bringing them to a new consciousness of their inde- 
pendence, responsibility and power. Chinese Christian- 
ity is finding itself, taking a fresh hold on God and Christ. 
“We thank God for you, dear Chinese brethren, we bear 
you up on the wings of our prayers, send you a cheer, and 
will not leave you without the help you need.” The 
crisis, however, makes us serious. We need to rethink 
and restate the whole foreign missionary problem. But 
what we need most is to search our own souls, take ac- 
count of our spiritual resources and the springs of life 
within us, and ask again, Why should we send mission- 
aries to the peoples across the seas? The all important 
answer is because we have received the new life in Christ. 
Emphasizing the value of this supreme good, showing 
how men had gladly given their lives for it, he said: ‘We 
can pretty nearly gauge the value we put upon our reli- 
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gion, the reality and power of it in our own lives, by our 
eagerness to tell it to others, and when we cannot go to 
them, by our earnestness in sending substitutes. By 
this standard, what shall we say of the spiritual condi- 
tion of our denomination as a whole, which has fallen 
from fifth to sixteenth place in per capita giving to mis- 
sions in the last seven years?” 

He took up the idea now industriously circulated that 
other religions are as good as ours, and showed that they 
are all without our Christ and the instinctively Christian 
experience. The whole world needs Christ, who revealed 
a God of love, and the unspeakable gift of life in Him. 
While this is admitted by most people, we are then told 
that the method of foreign missions is all wrong, that we 
must save America to save the world. Save America 
First is now the slogan heard on every side. And with 
only 6 per cent of the money Northern Baptists raise for 
all local church and general Baptist work going to foreign 
missions, it looks as though it was making considerable 
headway in Baptist churches. Realizing that the home 
base is equally important with foreign work, and deep the 
obligation to meet the needs of our own family, neigh- 
bors and country, recognizing the tremendous problems 
in America, sharing with those responsible for home mis- 
sion work their anxiety and prayers for the complete 
Christianization of our beloved land and giving for the 
home work as readily and gladly as they, he said they did 
not ask equality for the foreign work, but did ask at least 
as large a proportional recognition for it as it had twenty- 
five years ago. Coming then to the Save America First 
arguments, he said the fundamental fallacy underlying 
them is that America is a Christian nation, which of 
course it is not and never has been. Nowhere near a 
majority of its people are real Christians. Save America 
first is directly opposed to the divine plan as revealed in 
the Scriptures and in history. By historical precedents 
he showed that if this principle had been followed we 
would not be here today, 6,000 miles from Judea. Fol- 
lowing this slogan to its logical conclusion, why America 
first, why not Illinois first? Why Illinois, why not 
Chicago? Surely Chicago needs saving. Why should 
Chicago Baptists spend a cent of money outside Chicago? 
The local Chicago church might argue the same way. 
Its field and membership are not fully saved, far from it. 
Why give even to city missions. Thus the principle cuts 
at the root of home, state and city missions. And finally 
every Christian must confess that he is far from the ideal. 
How can he do anything for others until he himself is 
what he should be? So we end in a self-centered religion, 
a selfish religion the very opposite of the religion of 
forthgiving love which Christ came to found. The pro- 
gram of Jesus is not Save America first, but save the 
world, all men everywhere. It is one great task and we 
are insisting that it is one. With equal step let our 
Christian love run forth to the salvation of Americans 
and those who dwell in the lands beyond the seas. After- 
referring to other motives that urge us on, he said, in the 
face of all this world need, how incredible it seems that the 
Baptists of the North are: withdrawing from the front 
line in the Orient and Africa, not manfully and openly 
abandoning the struggle, but in spite of high sounding 
resolutions and holy hymns on their lips, withdrawing 
little by little, piecemeal as it were, leaving our mission- 
aries and native Christian leaders with lessening support 
and unendurable burdens. The divine voice of Christ 
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speaking in the facts of today challenges us to a great ad- 
vance under His leadership. In spite of hindrances in 
China, we report the extraordinary total of 20,349 bap- 
tisms during the year, with a fifth of the stations yet to 
hear from. All the facts call us to a new and deeper con- 
secration of ourselves, our money and our sons and 
daughters to the cause dear to our Saviour’s heart and 
enshrined in His last command. 

This address was followed by one of those unexpected 
explosions that the situation provides. A ten minute 
place had been allotted to Rev. J. H. Brock, a veteran 
missionary who for thirty-five years had borne too heavy 
burdens, to speak on “Jesus Christ the Hope of India.”’ 
He was burning with righteous indignation, and the 
sense of being given ten minutes added to his feeling. 
The long months of waiting and hoping against hope 
were on him, and he spoke like an ancient prophet, thrill- 
ing the hearers with his jeremiad. It was his one chance 
to shoot home the truth and he improved it. I come to 
tell you, he declared, how you are treating the Chris- 
tians and the waiting people of my Telugu field. You 
have everything here—what have the Telugus? With a 
‘school of 2,000 children and no proper equipment we 
asked you for a pitiful $50 more, and what did you do? 

- Cut us down on the little we had. First 8 per cent, then 
15, this year 20 per cent more. We were in Ongole in 
1924, in the midst of rejoicing at the ingathering of 
7,000 souls, when we received from you a letter, a shame- 
less, heartless letter, asking us to give up two of our 
stations. See the dying millions of India. You haven’t 
sent us a new man in seven years. You sent us out, dug 
the well, put up the bungalow, and there are 90,000 
Christians among the Telugus, in a country about the 
size of Rhode Island. But what did you do at Abne- 
core? How about Kavali? Mr. Bullard served fifty 
years until his death seven years ago and now his widow 
is there, holding on. What is the matter with you? 
(Pointing his long finger at the great throng, which 
listened with painful intentness.) You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. You ought to be rebuked. You 
cut down our needed appropriations and you are not 
ashamed of it. I pity you. I pity them. I am now 67 
years of age, and most of the men there now are about 
my age. Thirty-five years I have served you there, and 
the Board has asked me to go out again because no one 
else is prepared for the work. Am I to go back alone? 
When I came away, my people sent a message to you, 
saying they were thankful to you for sending the good 
news of Jesus Christ to them. I ask you what is your 
relation to this people? You were never saved just for 
yourself. How shamefully you have treated this won- 
derful trust. What are you going to do about it? 

As he concluded his passionate plea and protest there 
were cries of “Go on, go on,”’ but quivering with emotion 
the veteran sank into his seat. It was the most tense 
moment of the Convention, and no one seemed disposed 
to break the pause, until the whole body rose as one 
and voiced its approval of the words that had scorched 
the complacency and self-satisfaction which allowed the 
cut to 70 per cent to be acquiesced in without a second 


thought. 


Report of the Deputation 


Reports from the Deputation were in order, and as 
Dr. J. F. Watson, who brought word from the Philip- 


pines, said, after such a challenge from our veteran, no 
light word could be spoken. The Filipinos he found to 
be a likable, friendly people, presenting an open door to 
missionary aggression and activities. A new generation 
of educated, eager, plastic youth is responsive and prom- 
ising of immense results, but the door will be shutting, 
and now is our time. 

Dr. Beaven said: I have never stood on ground s0 
holy. He has shot his message to our soul. It is as 
though we said to him, “You put your life into it—we 
saved our money on it.” Then he spoke of Japan asa 
nation that is going to dominate the Orient, and that is 
to get Christ or reject Christianity. Our chance is there, 
but we’re playing with it. We’re retreating, we’re break- 
ing their hearts. They said, “We wonder if it’s the 
Christian people of America who are doing this?” In 
behalf of those Japanese Christians we cannot go as we 
are going; nor can we afford it in our own behalf, for we 
are on trial before the non-Christian world. 

Dr. D. B. MacQueen of Rochester, New York, said the 
Yellow Nation makes its appeal to you. There is a great 
Christian church there, and the Chinese schools cry out 
to us. Shall we answer as Christians? Shall we listen 
to the Chinese Christians, who have something to say to 
us? Let us raise that emergency fund of $150,000 at once. 

None of these members of the Deputation had ade- 
quate time to present a rounded view of what he had 
seen and thought. The last speaker was Dr. S. J. 
Skevington of Hollywood, who was not of the Deputa- 
tion, but went to West China where his two daughters 
were stationed, and gave some of his experiences in get- 
ting out. The morale in China and Japan, he said, is 
shaken a bit by our attitude here, but the Christians are 
courageously true in China. Do not think that Christian 
life in China is dead. Trust them. His children were 
ready to go back to their work. Dr. MacQueen also ex- 
pressed his full'confidence in the future of Christianity in 
China. The session closed with Mr. Brock’s prophetic 
notes still sounding. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Another Foreign Mission Session 


A striking scene was presented when the large number 
of missionaries had taken place on the platform, some of 
the younger ones seated on the steps in the rear at the 
sides of the great cross which had been built in the center 
and was thrown into relief against a green background, 
while white flowers decorated the cross and a large bou- 
quet of multi-colored flowers concealed the base. This 
gave a brilliant effect when the lights were turned on. 
The topic of the evening was “Jesus Christ the Hope of 
the Non-Christian World.” After the service of song 
Dr. M. E. Dodd, successor of Dr. Brougher at Los 
Angeles, and now a member of the Northern Convention, 
was introduced by the President and offered prayer. 

There were three addresses. The first was by Miss 
Mabelle Rae McVeigh, of the Woman’s Foreign Society, 
who represented that organization on the Deputation. 
She began in her breezy way with the announcement, “I 
wish I were somewhere else.” When the laughter ceased 
she went on to say that she was not scared, but sorry she 
was here because she wanted to be in China, where things 
were happening. “TI have felt the thrill of fellowship with 
the Christian church on the other side,” she said. She 
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described vividly her visit to two of our great institu- 
tional churches, one in Tokyo and the other in Swatow; 
also of a church of high school students in Iloilo, where 
she witnessed the baptism of five students. Another 
thrill came in observing an evangelistic meeting of 300 
factory girls in Japan. She recited: incidents showing 
that our mission schools are real evangelizing agencies. 
Still another thrill came as she saw the larger part that 
women are playing in the Orient; as she met the mission- 
aries and Christian workers and noted their patience 
under difficulties, their courage, self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion. And the final thrill came as she saw everywhere 
the needs that spell Opportunity. It was a taking ad- 
dress, and the thousands in the great company mani- 
fested their approval. 

Treasurer George B. Huntington, who returned a few 
weeks since from his extended tour of our mission fields 
in India, China, Japan and the Philippines, gave a com- 
prehensive survey of the missionary task which over- 
whelmed him by its magnitude, complexity and variety. 
Dr. Huntington has given the substance of his impres- 
sions in MIsstons in recent issues. He emphasized the 
results of reduced appropriations and depleted staff, and 
questioned whether we have any right to expect efficient 
service of our missionaries under present conditions. 
Instead of providing funds for new appointments to 
relieve the overtaxed missionaries, the denomination, he 
said, is compelling a further reduction. Referring to the 
new conditions in the Far East, he expressed his opinion 
that the relation between the home churches and those 
in the Orient ought to be fraternal and cooperative 
rather than paternal and controlling, and to this point 
of view events in China and elsewhere were rapidly 
bringing the missionary boards and leaders. 

Secretary J. H. Franklin, who was a member of the 
Deputation, spoke on the ‘‘Reconstruction of Christian 
Missions in China.” His heart is deeply concerned in 
the present developments and the need of doing the 
right thing for the future of Christianity in China, and 
his words were earnest and forceful. He said Christian 
missionaries and their supporters must accept much of 
the responsibility for the revolution in China with its 
apparent injury to Christian missions. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the gigantic upheaval across 
the Pacific is a revolution or a renaissance, also whether 
it is an unmixed calamity for Christian missions. He 
explained by saying that the missionaries brought to the 
Chinese schools and hospitals a desire for the western 
learning, and also introduced the new sense of national 
loyalty and brotherhood which is now working out in 
such tragical forms. He spoke of Sun Yat Sen, a product 
of Christian missions and himself a professed Christian, 
who indoctrinated the young students with his own ideals 
and became the first president of the Chinese Republic. 
Some of his political doctrines now being promulgated 
parallel our own famous formula, ‘“Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people.’ One of our 
best known missionaries declares that what is going on in 
China is but a part of the mighty movement of oriental 
people swept on by a passion for great principles, and 
that God is back of it. Do recent events in China repre- 
sent the Chinese people? Do the race riots in Chicago 
and East St. Louis represent us? Do the troubles at 
Herrin or lynchings represent America? No more do 
Nanking and Foochow represent China. Probably there 
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will be turmoil in China for years to come, but we mis- 
take greatly if we think chiefly of military movements. 
The great fact in China is the mighty tide running in the 
minds of thoughtful classes in aspiration for the better- 
ment of the people and freedom from unequal treaties 
with foreign powers. The triumph of those principles 
may be long delayed, but their ultimate triumph will 
mean a great day for China, for the Orfent and the world, 
and also a greater day for the Christian movement in 
China and’ for worldwide Christian fellowship. Refer- 
ring to press reports that the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity has virtually collapsed in China, and that future 
religious efforts at this. time are futile, he refuted all 
such statements from his own recent experiences in 
China. “I know from heart to heart contacts that the 
eternal Christ has been formed in thousands of Chinese 
lives.”” Some of His instruments may have been shat- 
tered, but what matters it if the product of redeemed 
lives remains? This was his fifth tour in China within 
fifteen years, and never had he seen in the hearts and 
lives of Chinese he knew such evidences of Christlike- 
ness, never found so many accepting heavy responsibili- 
ties and discharging them nobly. We now prove that 
our emphasis on a trained leadership has not been in 
vain. He was back in our East and South China missions 
several weeks after the height of the recent storm and 
found practically every unit of our work going ahead 
under Chinese leadership, except five or six schools. He 
found Chinese pastors, teachers and doctors caring for 
churches, schools and hospitals, and planning for the 
future and displaying a wisdom on certain problems that 
we Americans had not exhibited. The Chinese can and 
must be depended on to lead in the direction of Christian 
work in their own land. He showed, however, that the 
churches are not yet self-supporting and need our help, 
and that missionaries are imperatively needed and 
wanted as advisers. In closing he declared his conviction 
that Christian missionaries in China if they are to render 
their best service must go without any expectation of ever 
calling on their own government for armed protection. 
It must be clear that we are ambassadors of Christ alone 
in this holy mission, and that we place our trust in God 
and the good will of the people to whom we preach the 
love of God and the cross of Christ as humanity’s hope. 
The vital question today is, what shall be our atti- 
tude toward the reconstruction of Christian missions in 
China? Are we ready to recognize that the Chinese 
churches occupy a place of equality before God with the 
churches of the Occident? Control must give place to 
cooperation. The day is coming when wise men from 
the East shall appear on this platform not as exhibits, 
but as fraternal delegates; when foreign missions shall 
give place to a world Christian fellowship. We are not 
witnessing the collapse of Christian missions, but their 
reconstruction under Chinese architects. All the 
Chinese he knew best look upon this as daydawn. The 
storm has blown down some of the scaffolding, but the 
foundation is secure. The question for us is, are Ameri- 
can Christians ready for a world wide Christian fellow- 
ship? “Watchman, what of the night?” 

The enthusiasm was rising, and President Brougher 
greatly heightened it when he reminded the people how 
they would clap if there was a delegation of returned 
soldiers, and suggested that they give a rising welcome 
to these returned missionaries. The audience rose, as did 






































the missionaries, and there was a scene of genuine ap- 
plause. Secretary Robbins spoke of two veterans, Dr. 
Ashmore who was present after more than fifty years of 
service, and Dr. David Downie, now ninety, and for 
fifty-five years a missionary, who had expected to be 
present but since it was thought inadvisable had sent a 
greeting by telegram. This was received with applause. 
Johnson Kangyi, a Burman-Karen student in this coun- 
try, a manly and fine-looking young man, sang in a won- 
derfully rich and melodious voice a Karen hymn, and 
then in English, ‘Since Jesus came into my heart.” Dr. 
Brougher said if he did sing it in Karen, we understood 
it better than some songs we have heard in English, an 
aside which the audience seemed to appreciate. 















The Outgoing Missionaries 


The hour had come which is sacredly devoted to those 
candidates who have been appointed by the Boards to 
service in foreign fields. For the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, vice-president, said, ‘We 
are wistful. We have not a single one to present. Why? 
Because there are none to go? No, there are many say- 
ing, ‘Send us—use us or lose us.’ Because there are no 
fields? There are scores calling for recruits and new 
workers. The trouble is with the missing link—the 
churches of the Northern Baptist denomination. We 
are not telling sob stories. As my small boy occasionally 
says, ‘I’m not asking you, mother, I’m telling you.’ 
Sixteen of our missionaries we have kept at home, 11 of 
them from China. It is five years since we have sent a 
new missionary to Japan. With the debt and the notice 
of another reduction, the Board has done the only pos- 
sible thing. The familiar verse should apparently read, 
‘O, Jesus, thou art standing outside, not the fast-closed 
but the open door.’” 

President Brougher introduced Rev. R. E. Alden, the 
new candidate secretary of the Foreign Mission Society, 
who presented the new appointees. He said this was one 
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OUTGOING MISSIONARIES—FRUNT ROW: MISS GLADYS M. HALL, MRS. HENRY D. BROWN, MISS MURIEL 
MARTIN, MRS. FREDERICK R. BRUCE, MRS. PAUL J. BRAISTED. 

G. LEASURE, REV. HENRY D. BROWN, REV. MARTIN D. FARNUM, REV. FRED- 

ERICK R. BRUCE, REV. PAUL J. BRAISTED 


BACK ROW: FREDERICK 


of the happiest moments of his life, to have this privilege. 
Thirty-three families had been asked for by the missions, 
the need of 22 was critically urgent, but only 9 were to 
be sent out—why? There was only one answer—lIack of 
means. One bitterly disappointed candidate said, “They 
send tobacco and oil, they don’t really want to send us to 
preach Christ.’ 

He called first on Rev. Marlin D. Farnum, who goes 
to Japan: I go to Japan because I know a God who loves 
me, and who loves my Japanese brother, but my Japa- 
nese brother does not know that God loves him. I 
go because Jesus died to redeem you and me and my 
Japanese brother, but my Japanese brother does not 
know Him as a Saviour. I go that I may make Jesus 
Christ known as He is to my Japanese brother. Because 
Christ said, ‘“‘“Go, preach the gospel,’’ we go to bring 
Jesus Christ to Japan. Will you keep us there? 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Leasure go as builders of 
mission houses to the Congo: I know that what Christ 
has done for me He can do for the native of Africa. 
Africa needs Christ, churches, schools and _ hospitals. 
If we are to have a new Africa we must have a new man 
to put into it. Labor is the greatest promoter of moral- 
ity. Igoasa builder to help build the cause of Christ. 

Mrs. Leasure: My heart is full. Africa is calling us. 
Our hearts are already there. (They leave three children 
behind while they go to engage in this needed work, 
which they regard as an imperative call from God.) 

Rev. Henry D. Brown, designated to Belgian Congo, 
was announced as a Tremont Temple Easter offering. 
He said: When Robert Moffatt stood in the field of his 
adoption he saw the light from a thousand village fires, 
reaching to heaven with pleading pathetic arms for the 
way of life. There is within me a fire kindled by the 
Holy Spirit, which burns for Africa. Africa is called 
the dark continent, but my message there is to preach 
Christ crucified, the light of the world. I must preach 
Christ because I know that He has saved me. I know He 
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ives ne the power to live; therefore this is the only mes- 
sige, to preach Christ. I would not surrender my op- 
portunity to do this in Africa for any other that could be 
offered me. 

Miss D. Ethel White, fiancée of Mr. Brown: My mes- 
sage is, ““Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” 
[believe that God has chosen me. He has given me a 
very real experience in finding Christ in my own life, 
and because I know that the gospel of Christ alone can 
bring salvation to those in darkness in Africa. I am going 
in obedience to His command. 

Dr. E. Sheldon Downs, assigned as medical missionary 
to Assam: When Jesus was on earth he preached and 
healed the sick. He sent out His disciples to preach and 
heal the sick. I go to India to preach and heal the sick. 
[go to carry the gospel of love because I have experi- 
enced the love Christ has given me. Jesus said, “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” It is my duty 
to lift up Christ, and I go to India to do that. 

Miss Gladys Hall, fiancée of Dr. Downs, and a regis- 

tered nurse: I go to Assam because Christ has called me 
to go there, and I cannot do otherwise. I go to take 
what has become to me the supreme life—that which 
says, “Not I, but Christ.” You tell me there is work to 
be done at home. I am glad you see that, for that is 
your work. My work is in India. 
' Rev. Frederick R. Bruce, who is to become pastor of 
Emanuel Church in Rangoon. There are three main rea- 
sons for my going: Work God has given me to do, a mes- 
sage I believe, and people to serve. I have the message— 
Jesus as the world’s supreme man. He took upon Him- 
self my sins and made me eternally a debtor. It has 
been one of the greatest privileges of my college life 
to have friends of other races, from India, China, Japan 
and the Philippines. Do they want us? Each of my 
friends has asked me to come to his country. The call is 
from the other side... Lsee a brewn-skinned.man on the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, holding out‘ his hands and 
saying, “Come.” I thank God that we are on the way. 

Mrs. Bruce (who eight days ago, said Mr. Alden, was 
Miss Mildred Blair): I have experienced Jesus Christ as 
aliving, loving Saviour and I rejoice that I can share His 
love with the people of Burma. 

Then came one of the incidents that quicken the 
heartbeats. When he called for Rev. Paul J. Braisted 
and wife, who are going to Ongole, with its 12,000 church 
members, Mr. Alden said that Mr. Braisted’s father, 
who was a Baptist minister, was on the platform, and he 
asked him to stand with them. As they stood together 
the son’s arm rested lovingly on his father, whose face 
reflected pride and joy, while the great audience was 
stirred. Mrs. Braisted said: Eighty-one years ago my 
grandparents sailed for India in a small sailing vessel. 
The voyage took them 118 days. After 60 years of ser- 
Vice in Western India my grandmother died out there at 
the age of 88. Both she and my aunt are buried in the 
Christian cemetery in Kothopur inthe Marathi country— 
asacred spot which we hope to visit on our way across the 
country. My aunts were also missionaries in India. With 
such a heritage it is a great joy to be returning to that 
land for a life of service. As a woman I am happy to be 
going to India to tell of Him who did so much to elevate 
womanhood. And it is my deepest prayer that our home 
in South India may be in a true sense a Christian 
home whose open door may point thé way to Christ. 
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(Mrs. Braisted is the daughter of Robert P. Wilder, secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. Her grandfather 
was Royal G. Wilder founder of the Western India Mission.) 


Mr. Braisted: I want to thank God for Christian 
parents; but for them I might not stand here tonight. 
My mind is going out to India, to a land where they do 
not know of Christ. Why should it be thought strange 
that one should go to a far place for Him? Did not He 
give His life? Two facts are ever before us: 800,000,000 
people who need the love of Christ; an empty cross 
proving that our Saviour lives. Why? The love of 
Christ! The love of Christ! When we heard His voice 
and knew in our hearts His call, then we knew that an- 
swer to His call must be made with life. 


“T have not much to give Thee, Lord, 

For that great love that made Thee mine; 
I have not much to give Thee, Lord, 

But all I have is Thine.” 


Won’t you pray that the name of Christ may be 
lifted up and glorified through us, and that we may be 
kept so humble that His will may be perfected in our 
lives. Our thoughts and hopes are even now in India. 

When Mr. Braisted finished, Mr. Brock said, “We 
present to you our greetings as colleagues,” and the peo- 
ple, remembering the burning utterance of the afternoon, 
renewed their applause. The outgoing missionaries had 
made a deep impression by their evident consecration, 
their sincere expressions, and their evidently thorough 
preparation for their tasks. It was in many ways an ex- 
ceptional group. 

The dedicatory prayer was made by Dr. Herbert J. 
White. An informal reception to the missionaries present 
followed, and many lingered as though loath to leave 
the scene. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 4 


At the opening of the session Dr. Massee offered a mo- 
tion that in view of the spiritual uplift brought by Dr. 
Truett, the Convention recommend to next year’s pro- 
gram committee that Dr. Truett be invited to give the 
Convention an hour a day on his way to Toronto. This 
was carried with a heartiness that showed the apprecia- 
tion of a remarkably helpful service. 

The resolutions were considered, and with some few 
changes were adopted. A resolution‘on law enforcement 
was offered, calling for a permanent committee of the 
Convention, with funds sufficient to bring the denomi- 
nation into active service at this time of crisis. As the 
resolution called for money appropriations, it was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with power and with 
favor. Mrs. Montgomery raised the point that, however 
good the cause, the Convention should go slow about 
voting for new expenditures while its great missionary 
societies faced a 70 per cent cut in addition to accumu- 
lated debts. This view prevailed. 

Dr. Padelford presented a clear statement showing. 
exactly what the Board of Education had done in the 
case of Des Moines University, whose sale had been re- 
ported. The Board had put over $400,000 into the 
school in the endeavor to save it, and realized the tragedy 
in the situation, but could not see its way to do more 
without crippling other interests quite as vital to the de- 
nomination, which had failed to provide the needed funds. 
This answered the questions that had been raised. 
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Dr. Brougher then reached the pleasant duty of wel- 
coming his successor, Mr. Coleman. He said it had been 
an unusua pleasure for him to serve—do not refer to him 
when you talk of sacrifice. All he could say was that if 
his successor could have as much joy in serving and as 
splendid cooperation, he would have a most successful 
year. He did not know a layman who was better fitted 
by character, experience and capacity in every way 
than the man they had chosen. Mr. Coleman, who was 
warmly greeted, said it was difficult to express his ap- 
preciation of the very kind words spoken, and the honor 
and responsibility conferred. Dr. Brougher had made 
the task easier. He was distressed because the vice- 
presidents were not here. In counsel there is strength 
and the responsibilities are such that no one man or two 
men should assume them and expect to succeed. He 
needed the prayers and support of all. Dr. Brougher 
had taught them team work, and in that lies unity. How 
can we get the laymen to take a more active part? The 
secret was with the pastors. Every layman here has 
had a pastor back somewhere who interested him in de- 
nominational affairs. He paid tribute to his pastor for 
twelve years, Dr. George W. Cassidy, who first brought 
him into service, and to other pastors, Rev. L. Brown 
and W. H. Rogers, who kept him interested. He asked 
Dr. Cassidy to offer prayer. Dr. Brougher said he had 
received several requests from people who wanted to see 
the real president—she wasn’t here. That they might 
see the real incoming president he introduced Mrs. Cole- 
man. At a later time, as a personal privilege he intro- 
duced his wife and two preacher sons, with their wives— 
a Brougher family parade, as he called it. The parade 
met with cordial approval, and the president apologized 
for his absence on Sunday, since he was compelled to go 
to Newton Centre to give the commencement address at 
the graduation of his namesake son from the Newton 
Theological Institution. No motion made in the Con- 
vention was carried more heartily than that in apprecia- 
tion of his exceptional Christian service and the happy 
way in which he had presided, shedding humor and har- 
mony and sweetness of spirit. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


Introducing Dr. W. H. Bowler, the executive secretary 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, Dr. Brougher 
said he could never wish to have a finer traveling com- 
panion, one more congenial to work with, one who has 
his whole heart and mind centered on the work of raising 
the funds needed to meet the budget requirements of all 
the denominational organizations in the cooperative 
movement, than the man who now would present the 
report of the Board. Dr. Bowler was given a rousing 
reception, and after presenting the printed report’ (sum- 
marized on page 430) for consideration and adoption he 
made a stirring address which sounded “The Challenge 
in the Convention Motto.” This challenge found its 
expression in Exodus 14-15, “Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward.” He said: 


We thrill with no common hope, for it is a hope inspired 
by Him whose name is borne upon the banners of this Con- 
vention. The Board of Missionary Cooperation, knowing 
that the denomination has the power to transform the situa- 
tion, believes also that the will exists and that it is certain to 
respond to the awakening of a wider consciousness of the 
world’s spiritual hunger. It is an attitude of confidence that 
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does not depend on statistics, but remember, ‘The heart has 
its reason, of which the reason knows nothing.” There have 
been, especially from the period of the World Tour on, un. 
mistakable proofs of a new depth of interest, a new alertness 
of attention. It is in such manifestations and in the en. 
couraging record of early quota acceptances that ground 
exists for hoping that the denomination will this year place 
Northern Baptist missions on a sound footing of growth. 
Let us with one accord resolve to do it. 

The circumstances of the hour call for all we have of forti- 
tude, faith and willingness to sacrifice. The position America 
occupies in the eyes of the world brings a new and grave 
responsibility. The very fact of this country’s envied pros- 
perity and power has made the people of the United States 
the subject of a jealous and universal scrutiny. The example 
of the American churches, for good or ill, will count more 
heavily than ever before, and every other evangelical de. 
nomination will be profoundly affected by what we do. As 

































W. H. BOWLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 







we advance or retreat, we shall help to raise or depress the 
level of missionary effort throughout the world. 

All of these things remind us that it was in an hour of dark- 
ness and danger and seemingly hopeless obstacles that the 
ancient command was given, “Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.” As Israel advanced with un- 
faltering confidence, so should Northern Baptists. In a reso- 
lute going forward will be the best possible answer to the 
challenge that is implicit in the motto of this Convention, 
“Jesus Christ, the world’s only hope.” As the banners bear- 
ing those words are seen afar there comes back to us the cry of 
anguished hearts, ““What will you do in this new year to 
awaken in millions who despair the hope that followers of 
Christ proclaim?” Every hour we hear the challenge te 
peated by numberless voices, in a multitude of forms. 

We are challenged by the call of our youth, who are bewil- 
dered by the darkness which we have created and are longing 
and seeking for light. 

We are challenged by the call of our brethren, who, in little 
groups in the lonely places of the earth, in the heart of the 
great cities, in the isolated villages, out on the wide plains, att 
loyally proclaiming their faith in the Christ, but longing for 
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the fellowship and encouragement of their friends in that 
aith. 

:' We are challenged by the call of the strangers within our 
gates, who have listened to the beckoning voice of our fair 
land, but who have not yet discerned that the secret of any 
glory or charm which we may possess lies in Him whom we 
claim our King. 

We are challenged by the teeming millions of our human 
kin across the seas, who have a civilization with a glorious 
past and a history of which no man need to be ashamed, but 
who are now struggling in the world’s greatest revolution; 
who need above all their other needs, dimly though they may 
perceive it, the leadership and the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
To crown Him will bring order out of their chaos and peace 
out of their tumult. 

We are challenged by the loyalty and devotion of our 
brethren in Christ in those eastern lands, who have been led 
into this allegiance to Him by the testimony which we have 
given and who, though few in number, in the midst of the 
great turmoil in which they now live are giving witness of 
their steadfastness in a manner in which no man can gainsay. 

We are challenged by the continued evidence of the bless- 
ing of Almighty God upon the work which we have wrought 
in His name, in the multiplying number of those who are be- 
coming obedient to the faith and who are giving unmistakable 
evidence that they are growing in grace and the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

By these voices and a multitude of others, we are chal- 
lenged to a renewed faith in the power of Christ and in Him 
alone, to meet the deepest needs of the human heart and the 
deepest needs of human society. 

We are challenged to a clearer realization that however 
much the methods of our work may change, the great under- 
lying purpose and passion of it all, to make Christ a living, 
vital, powerful factor in the lives. of men, never changes. 

We are challenged to a new life of prayer, knowing that 
“More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

We are challenged by a myriad of voices that ring from our 
great cities, from our towns and villages east and north, from 
the plantations of the south and the plains of the west, from 
the great throbbing, changing lands of the Orient: Japan, 
China, India, and the islands of the sea, to a new loyalty to 
Christ and a new liberality of heart and life. 

Undismayed, though humbled, by any of our failures of 
the past, undiscouraged though repentent for our short- 
comings, challenged by these insistent voices which are but 
echoes of the voice of God, we dedicate ourselves to Him in 
this year of the world’s greatest need, that under the leader- 
ship of His spirit we may put forth our supreme effort to help 
make “the Kingdom of this world the Kingdom of our Lord 
and Christ.” 


Dr. Bowler delivered this concluding section of the 
teport with spiritual fervor and an earnestness that 


moved his hearers. While it is true that his mind is fixed 
mn the legitimate ways whereby the denominational 
spirit of giving can be stimulated and educated and 
brought up to the standards of stewardship, it is also true 
that he magnifies the spiritual development of the 
churches as the only road to permanent interest in the 
missionary program and the successful prosecution of the 
gteat task laid upon us by the commission of our Lord. 
_Two addresses seconding the report followed. The 
st was by the newly elected president, Mr. Coleman, 
who gave the “Answer of the Baptist Families to the Mis- 
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sionary Challenge” in a straightforward manner that 
went to the heart of the problem, the home. The growing 
conviction of the Christian world is that the sanctified 
household is at the center of every religious movement. 
This is peculiarly true in missionary work. The mission- 
ary impulse and venture of faith welded the unrelated 
Baptist communions of other days into the present great 
denomination. We Baptists owe our very existence de- 
nominationally to the missionary urge, the conception 
of our responsibility in world evangelism, and the abiding 
conviction that Christ is the only hope of the world. 
Reviewing the causes of our successes in the non-Chris- 
tian world, he said that with adequate leadership Bap- 
tist families in every local church will answer “aye, aye,”’ 
to this missionary appeal. He instanced reasons for 
believing that Baptists will respond this year to the chal- 
lenge and go forward. Increasing conviction that Christ 
is America’s only hope as well as the only hope of the 
world outside; spreading of concrete information, firing 
the imagination by the magnitude of the undertaking 
and the issues at stake, awakening of sympathies by 
human interest stories, new missionary literature teem- 
ing with romance, all point to a turning of the tide. This 
is the zero hour in missionary giving, now is the demand 
for a step forward. He suggested the tithe as a mini- 
mum, and the right distribution to various kingdom en- 
terprises, realizing that the organized agencies of the 
Convention merit our every confidence. In closing he 
said, ‘As for me and my house, the cause of Christ must 
go forward in world conquest. It shall not fail. This 
must and shall be a year of victory. The retreat is 
halted. Baptists of the Northern Convention, right 
about face, forward march! His banners are leading on!” 

Dr. A. W. Beaven of New York gave one of the rapid- 
fire speeches that make for action. He wastes no time, 
plunges directly into his subject, which was the Response 
of the Churches to the Challenge. What are we going 
to do as churches and individuals with the facts as we 
find them? First, he pictured the panorama of the need 
of the world, which calls everywhere we turn. Second, 
the power to meet that need—we have it in Jesus Christ, 
the only hope. We who call ourselves Christians are 
stewards of that power. If Jesus Christ cannot meet the 
world’s need it cannot be met. But Hecan. As His dis- 
ciples we have that infinite reservoir of power open to us, 
but we have been drawing less and less from it. You find 
people on our mission fields withdrawn from constructive 
effort to figure out the next cut, with dying souls all 
around them appealing. We have to meet the defeatist 
proposition that grows out of propaganda. They say, 
“‘We’re poor.” It’s a damnable lie. If there is anything 
the matter it is not that we are so poor but that we are so 
rich. When we have considered all the so-called reasons 
they are found to be excuses. The truth is that we have 
taken the steam generated by the missionary enterprise 
and used it for our own local enterprises. In closing he 
said that what was wanted was a new attitude more than 
new methods. He ridiculed the charges that mission 
work had collapsed in China, and said our work doesn’t 
need to collapse anywhere unless we make it. China is 
fluid, is being melted, in fifty years is going to be poured 
into some mold. It lies with the Christian world today 
to say what that mold shall be, and we must do our part. 


He made an earnest plea for the support of the plans and 


work of the Board, and his words went home. 
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Dr. Brougher called Drs. Rushbrooke, Truett and 
Mullins to come forward, and said these were the three 
greatest Baptist presidents ever seen together. Let us 
remember, he said, referring to the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, that when we have adopted the report we 
are to go home and put it into effect. 

The Convention paid tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, founder of Christian Endeavor, by 
standing a moment in silence before the closing prayer. 

Dr. Truett then gave his last devotional message, pre- 
facing it with some words spoken with great feeling. 
“Let me follow my heart for a moment. I am moved 
with a tenderness of gratitude deeper than I can say. 
I will go back to my work with a life richer, larger and 
better for my task of these days. Every contact I have 
had with the people north of the Mason and Dixon line, 
and I have had many, has deepened my appreciation of 
your work and your spirit. The moment I came in your 
honored secretary put a membership badge on me, and 
I have been so at home that again and again I have 
voted. (Great laughter.) I go back as always with new 
heart and hope for our beloved denomination. The 
greatest thing is spirit. I have felt a great concordance 
of forward looking spirit. I go home with songs in my 
heart so deep and melodious that words cannot express 
what I feel. I go with the conviction that the Baptists 
of the North and South have one great common interest. 
We are not divided—one hope, one message, one aim. 
Time and again I wanted to break forth and sing ‘Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.’ Under 
the spell of this session let me take my last theme, the 
homely theme, the reward for faithfulness.” Taking as 
his text the quaint saying, “‘As is his part that goeth down 
to the battle, so is his that stayeth by the stuff,” he pic- 
tured David’s army and the disgust of the strong when 
they had to make equal division with the weak. With 
all his vividness he drew the sketches, bringing home 
ever the lesson that every worker for God who fills his 
place, regardless of conditions or station or value of ser- 
vice shall not fail of the full reward for faithfulness. The 
silence in the great hall was almost painful as he depicted 
scene after scene proving the reward of faithfulness in 
every walk of life, on mission field and equally in the 
lowliest service in the home. The humble women in this 
Convention, who are sustaining the men, the secretaries 
and pastors, they shall share equally with the men. He 
told how when a seminary student he saw John E. Clough 
in a wheel chair, and how he told us young men that he 
was the dullest boy in his village, so that he scarcely got 
into the church, and an old deacon suppressed him when 
he felt a call to go as a missionary, saying “‘God doesn’t 
call dullards to preach.”’ But the boy persisted, saying, 
“Tf the Lord has called me, won’t He make up my lack? 
At last the deacon gave in, and sprang a surprise on the 
people one night in meeting by announcing, “John 
Clough says he ought to preach.” They made up corn 
to send John away to school, and after a year when he 
came back and preached and the Spirit came down upon 
him and swept the place, the people said, “John did 
know best.” One thing supremely matters in this little 
earthly life, that we be faithful to Christ. Not brilliant, 
or clever, or popular, but faithful. Be thou faithful until 
death, and I will give you a crown of life’”—that is the 
promise of Jesus Christ, whose word cannot fail. He 
closed with a tender story of a big business man of the 
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West, who related to him an incident of his boyhood, 
and as they were parting said to him, ‘“Won’t it be a great 
day when we can hear Him say, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.’” Quoting the verse, “Love so amaz- 
ing, so divine, demands my love, my life, my all,’’ he 
said, “Let’s give it to the end of the day.” 

Once more the impression was profound, and many 
pressed forward to the platform to take Dr. Tructt’s 
hand and tell him what blessing he had brought both 
by his presence and his messages. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


_ This session was planned to be a great laymen’s meet- 
ing, with a rousing debate on a question put in a way to 
create interest in the negative. Weary human nature 
however, proved that program committees can overesti- 
mate the powers of endurance, and that after four anda 
half days of strenuous three-sessions a day, prolonged 
every evening beyond limits, it would be well to allow 
Saturday afternoon as time for rest and recreation, pre- 
paratory to a Sunday filled morning, afternoon and 
night. Whatever program makers may do the people 
take the decision to themselves, with the result in this 
case that Dr. Watson of Washington, a member of the 
Foreign Deputation with a story of great interest and 
value to tell, had too small an audience. “The Challenge 
of the Far East to America,” as he gave it, deserves 4 
wider hearing, and as it cannot be adequately reported 
here we hope to give it in full in a later issue. He 
justified by his report his conclusion that Christianity 
can meet the incipient bolshevism in the Far East pro- 
vided it be given full opportunity. The challenge is for 
us to help as we ourselves have been helped. 

The question for debate was, “Resolved, that the 
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present requirements of the local church make impossible 
any advance in the missionary program of Northern 
Baptists.” Of course, to take this literally and seriously, 
without appreciation of the inherent sarcasm involved, 
would rob the question of debatable quality. President 
Clifton D. Gray of Bates College and Representative 
Grant M. Hudson of Michigan had the affirmative, and 
Hon. F. W. Freeman of Colorado and James L. Kraft of 
Chicago the negative, but all were so plainly in favor of 
advance—the affirmative speakers even so stating at 
the close—that instead of a debate there were four 
speeches touching more or less upon a real issue in the 
denominational life. 

Prior to this, Dr. Rushbrooke introduced the following 
resolution of protest, which was adopted: ‘“‘Members of 
Baptist churches of the land make protest against the 
persecution of our Baptist brethren in Rumania, and 
justly ask that the simple principles of religious liberty 
be extended to these worthy people.” It was voted that 
a paper embodying this protest be circulated for signa- 
ture among the churches. 

Thanks were given Dr. Wyant of the local medical 
committee for his services, and he responded. Dr. 
Brougher was also thanked for his generous and valuable 
visitation of the churches the country over, and for his 
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part in the good feeling engendered. His response was 
as cordial as the expression on the part of the audience. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


The Biggest Baptist Banquet 


Chicago Baptists desired, as a member of its local 
committee told the audience on Thursday evening, to 
have a Convention that would be filled with spiritual 
fervor and with brotherly love, that should carry away 
the spiritual influence to all the churches. As one means 
to this end of Christian fellowship the committee had 
arranged with Mr. Stevens for the largest banquet ever 
held by any body of Protestant Christians anywhere. 
They wanted 5,000 Baptists to sit down together, and 
at that time they had sold over 4,000 tickets. When the 
hour of the banquet arrived at 6.00 o’clock this evening, 
the capacity of the largest hotel in the world was taxed 
to its utmost to feed the 4,700 ticket holders who filled 
the great ballroom and all the balcony and adjacent 
rooms that had been set with tables. At the finish of 
the serving the tables were removed from the main hall 
and all the guests from the outside rooms were asked to 
bring their chairs and crowd into the main hall. The 
scene then presented, with the brilliant lights and the 


TOWER OF THE STEVENS, TOPPING THE TWENTY-FIVE STORY STRUCTURE—A WONDERFUL VIEW 
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happy throng, was indeed unexampled. No such body 
of Baptists had ever before been gathered together in 
social after-dinner fellowship, and as one said, he had 
never been so proud to be a Baptist. When Mr. Stevens, 
the proprietor, was introduced, he said it was undoubt- 
edly the biggest banquet ever given by any religious 
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body, there had never been until now a hotel or eating 
place that could entertain such a company under a single 
roof. It was not only the biggest but the best, and the 
Chicago committee and Baptists have reason to be satis. 
fied. Mr. Kraft, chairman of the local committee, pre- 
sided, and Dr. Brougher was the toastmaster, providing 
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Grand Ball Room and its Assembly Room, where the Banquet was held; Japanese Tea Room; the Library; Parlor of a Suite. 


The Stevens represents its owner’s ideal throughout among 
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the wit and humor betweentimes, and making everybody 
feelat home. The addresses were in the missionary vein 
characteristic of the entire Convention. Mr. Charles 
George Warner spoke for the Baptists of Ireland, and 
was witty and wise. Mrs. Goodman brought impressions 
fom her tour of the mission fields; Mrs. Coleman and 
Mrs. Judd, author of the history, Fifty Golden Years, 
spoke of the celebration of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tit Home Mission Society; Drs. Rushbrooke and Mul- 
lins spoke briefly; and Dr. Truett closed with one of his 
impressive addresses. Happiness presided at the feast, 
and at a late hour the gathering broke up, with the 
thousands sensing the fact that they had been partici- 
pants in one of the unprecedented Convention events 
bound to become historic. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 5 
The Challenge of Modern Europe 


By a radical change the Convention Sermon was fixed 
for Sunday evening, in order to permit Dr. Massee, the 
preacher, to carry out an evangelistic plan. The morn- 
ing service was given to the Baptist World Alliance, 
whose president, Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Louisville, spoke 
on “The Challenge of Modern Europe.” The audience 
was much smaller than usual, due in part to the weari- 
ness of the Convention members remaining and the fact 
that many had gone home, while visiting preachers were 
occupying Chicago pulpits. Dr. Mullins, expressing joy 
and appreciation of what he had seen and heard gave 
a thrilling report of his tour of Europe in behalf of the 
World Alliance, of the wonderful receptions given him and 
Dr. Rushbrooke everywhere, and of conditions among 
the Baptists. Taking for a text Ist Thessalonians 1:8, 
“Sounding out the word of the Lord,” he said this was 
the mission of the Baptists in answer to the challenge of 
Europe, which is trying to revive a lost vision which had 
faded after the world war. The hope is that it is coming 
back—a vision of God’s redeeming power. The address 
thoroughly gripped the hearers. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
An Around the World Program 


Another great mission program, having as a general 
theme, “Around the World with Northern Baptist Mis- 
sionaries—from Chicago back to Chicago”, brought a 
tmarkable group of racial and missionary representa- 
tives to the platform, while the members of Chicago 
churches came in to take the places of the absent Con- 
vention delegates and out-of-town visitors. This made 
one of the large gatherings, and the session was full of 
objectivity,” as one put it. Here sat in Christian fel- 
bwship Hungarian, Jew and Negro, with missionary 
workers among Chinese in China and in America, Afri- 
cans in Africa and in Chicago, Bengalese in India, Fili- 
pos in the Philippines Assamese and Burmese, and 
Baptists in. the churches at home who need a friend. It 
was a strategic grouping, worthy of more space than we 
can give here. That thirteen speeches could be com- 
pressed into one session was a marvel, but it was done 
and well done. 

Rey. Stephen Oroscz, of Chicago, told of his experience 
among Hungarian Baptists in the United States. Rev. 
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A. B. Machlin, of New York, who has labored among the 
Hebrews of Buffalo, spoke on the ‘“‘Gospel for the Jews.”’ 
Miss Ruth Makeham, whose field is in Youngstown, 
Ohio, reported on “Opportunity among Cosmopolitan 
People.” “Work Among Negroes” was Mrs. Mattie 
Anderson’s theme. The women, she said, can do the 
most with foreign people. She was an able representa- 
tive. Miss Mildred Cummings has wrought “Among 


Chinese in America” on the Pacific coast, and found the 
children the best to work with. Miss Anna Hagquist 
gave a glimpse of ‘‘Gospel Trips in Belgian Congo,” and 
of the trials and triumphs in the jungles of the Dark 
Continent. “Jesus Christ the Hope of Bengal-Orissa’’ 


DR. E. Y. MULLINS 


was the subject of L. C. Kitchen, who described his work 
among students there. Rev. J. C. Richardson spoke 
earnestly on “Evangelism in Burma.” He said the stu- 
dents are eager for the gospel, and the people give gener- 
ously to the cause. ‘The Great Congo Awakening”’ 
brought an interesting story by P. A. MacDiarmid, who 
has given twenty-one years to Africa. Since 1921 there 
have been 10,900 baptisms in Sona Bata and other sta- 
tions. Yet but one missionary family is to be added to 
the ranks. Miss Esther Pederson, speaking on “Jesus 
Christ and the Women of China,” gave several pathetic 
incidents of recent experiences. Rev. J. W. Decker, of 
Ningpo, China, spoke hopefully on “Christianity in a 
Land of Turmoil.” The turmoil will pass with the 
bolshevists, but the faith will stand. Miss Verna 
Blakely, of Assam, declared the supreme need there to 
be Jesus Christ. Then the church invigorator, Rev. 
Earle Sims, gave a stirring story of home mission work 
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as done by himself, under the title, “When the Church 
at Home Needs a Friend.” This closed a session that 
made a deep impression in part by reason of its cosmo- 
politan and international character. 


SUNDAY EVENING 
The Evangelistic Service 


This was the largest attendance of the week. The 

Chicago Baptist churches had given up their services 
and pastors urged their people to come out in force, 
which they certainly did, packing the great hall, with a 
row standing around the rear of the gallery and along the 
sides on the floor. It was an audience made up very 
largely by Chicago people, which was what Dr. Massee 
desired. For the first time, by this arrangement, the 
local Baptists were given full opportunity to get direct 
benefits from the Convention, while the evangelistic 
character of the service set the keynote for the churches 
and pointed the way. It was an exceedingly impressive 
service, from the start with the congregational and solo 
singing, to the last appeals of the preacher to men and 
women to take an open stand for Christ. The platform 
had a large company of Chicago pastors, who later as- 
sisted during the period of calling for decisions from the 
floor and galleries. In the preliminaries Dr. Franklin 
read a message that had been cabled to the Chinese Bap- 
tists, sending loving greetings of the Convention in 
response to the messages from China. The final official 
enrolment was reported as delegates 3,751, visitors 3,950, 
a total registration of 7,701. Of course this did not in- 
clude attendants, like those p esent, for the audience on 
this occasion was larger than the total official registra- 
tion by more than 4,000. The records only show actual 
registration, and by that the Chicago Convention is the 
largest yet held. 
‘Dr. Johnston Myers presided. A touching duet, ““The 
debt I owe I could not pay,” was sung by Mr. Hammon- 
tree and Mr. Houghton, a visitor from the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Prayer was offered by Dr. Allyn 
K. Foster, and to inspire the right spirit the hymns sung 
included “‘There’s a land that is fairer than day,” ‘For 
you I am praying,” ‘“‘There is a rock in a weary land,” 
“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling,” and another duet, 
sweetly appealing, “Oh, why will ye die?”” The Chicago 
church members can sing, and they did. 

When Dr. Massee came forward he asked that a hymn 
on the second coming of Christ be sung, and requested 
all who believe He is coming to rise and sing, meeting 
with a unanimous response. He then read the thirty- 
second Psalm, a Psalm of the conviction and confession 
of sin, and the response of God for the salvation of the 
sinner. Analyzing the Psalm in its teaching of man’s 
sin and God’s pardoning grace, he preached a powerful 
sermon, setting forth clearly the nature of sin and of 
divine grace, with graphic illustrations from life and 
nature, and stories of his own boyhood, all leading to- 
ward the assurance of forgiveness of sin for all who con- 
fess and seek pardon. When his final argument for 
yielding to God now had been made, he asked those who 
felt the need of forgiveness and of a better life to come, 
not in their own strength but seeking the comradeship 
of Jesus. He asked, How many of you will raise the 
hand and say, Pray for me, I am not satisfied. Then he 
asked all who would to stand and in that way make a 
more open confession; then to come forward. Descend- 
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ing from the platform, with the Chicago pastors beside 
him, he received those who came, some from the fa 
galleries, some to express desire for a deeper Christian 
life, some weighted evidently with the burden of sin, 
It was a solemn and unusual hour in the history of the 
Convention, and the results justified the preacher in the 
belief that more people are hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness and a knowledge of God and His forgiving 
love than we imagine. Certainly a way has been found 
to hold up the attendance to the finish, and to impress the 
city with the reality of the religion professed. After a 
closing prayer and the benediction the great company 
slowly and quietly dispersed, and the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1927 was over. Some will never forget it, for it 
was to them a new spiritual birthday. 


DR. HARRY S. MYERS 


To whom belongs credit for the Fine Exhibit and the instructive 
stereopticon and movie léctures 


How to Make the Convention Carry On 


The Chicago Convention wasa mountaintop experience. 


We feasted on good things. The delegates were con- 
stantly congratulating each other on the spiritual tone 
and harmony of the meetings. But those who enjoyed 
such a convention would be selfish indeed if they ab 
sorbed and kept to themselves all its blessings. The 
story of the convention must be told everywhere. The 
spirit andatmosphere of the convention must be carried to 
the entire denomination. It is only through the effortsd 
the delegates and visitors who attended the convention 
that thesethingscanbedone. Withsuchastartas thecot- 
vention has given us we can record a decided upward ant 
forward movement in the work of this year. The tide} 
has turned, let us keep it constantly and steadily rising 


W. H. Bow Ler, Executive Secretary. 
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WHITE CROSS WORK AND INDIA—TWO OF THE BOOTHS IN THE MISSIONARY EXHIBIT 


On the Convention Side Lines 


The Northern Baptist Convention at the Coliseum yester- 
day (June 3) continued to carry out the pledge made when a 
call was issued for the largest gathering in Baptist history, 
namely that the emphasis would be on unity, evangelism 
and missions—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


One of the services rendered efficiently and quietly through- 
out the period of the Convention was that of the Committee 
on Hospitality to Missionaries. Nearly 200 missionaries 
from home and foreign fields were furnished free lodging and 
breakfast for seven days in hotels and homes of Chicago as a 
result of the untiring care of the local committee, of which 
Mrs. John Nuveen was chairman. 


When the members of the International Cabinet of Youth 
early Thursday afternoon entered into private conference 
prior to the evening session devoted to a consideration of 
Youth and Its Relation to a World Christian Program, it was 
the American Indian who proposed that prayer precede all 
discussion of plans covering the details of the presentation 
of the Cabinet’s message to the Convention. 


It was a decided advantage to have a great majority of the 
delegates and visitors housed in the same hotel. . The Stevens, 
with its 3,000 rooms, had arranged to become practically a 
Baptist hotel for a week, and the management did everything 
to make its guests comfortable and contented. Mr. E. J. 
Stevens, the proprietor of the world’s largest hotel—in that 
he takes pardonable pride—was on hand to see that all went 
well, and thanks of delegates also are due to Mr. Harley 
(. Darlington, assistant manager, for many courtesies. With 
such a throng the service was remarkable, owing in part to 
the unusual and in many cases novel facilities in the kitchens, 
which have equipment unique and original. The meals were 
of the best, and in the Japanese Room and the Colchester 
Grill the combination breakfasts, moderate priced luncheons 
and dinners, made good living exceedingly reasonable. The 
teally remarkable house, covering a block on Michigan 
Avenue, the finest possible location, shows everywhere the 
ideas of Mr. Stevens, and is likely to be for long Chicago’s 
“show place” among hotels. As it meant so much to the 
Convention, the room prices having been made exceptionally 
low, we give some illustrations that indicate something of 
ts handsome character. Mr. Stevens took great interest in 
the “biggest Baptist banquet” referred to in the report. 


The Chicago Local Committee did everything possible for 
the convenience and comfort of the out-of-town visitors. 
The arrangements for registration at the Coliseum were 
ample, and there were registration facilities also at the Stevens 
for those who stopped there. How large a proportion of the 
delegates and visitors that was is shown by the fact that the 
hotel had more than 4,000 reservations in advance, or more 
than one half the entire Convention registration. 


Dr. Benjamin Otto, secretary of the Local Committee, 
and Mrs. Otto, were as nearly ubiquitious as mortals can be, 
seeking to meet the multiform wants and answer the multi- 
tudinous questions and make everybody happy. As one said, 
Dr. Otto was trying to be all things to all people at once 
and Mrs. Otto was trying to keep him straight. 


At no Convention which this reporter remembers, and he 
has memory of a long list, has the program presented four 
evening sessions of the realistic quality and sustained interest 
and impressiveness of the four that closed Friday evening. 
The inspirational note and the objective teaching were 
prominent all through, and plainly we are beginning to under- 
stand how to “visualize” the budget in a manner that will 
bring that somewhat impersonal and disliked word into 
favor, as its real significance is made plain. 


As though the long sessions, with too brief intermissions, 
were not enough, the program contained mission study 
periods at 9.00 in the morning, stereopticon lectures and 
moving pictures on home and foreign mission subjects at 7.00 
p. m.,and committee meetings galore at all hours. Then there 
were college and seminary dinners, class dinners, and exhibit 
lectures. Mrs. Montgomery conducted a Bible class for 
women Sunday morning at 9.30, and Dr. Dodd one for men 
at the same hour. One who tried to take it all in would have 
been on the go from about 8.30 every morning till 11.30 at 
night, and would have missed something at that. Some day 
the pace will be less killing, so that more sessions can have 
the attendance they deserve. Mind and heart can stand 
only about so much. 


Pastor Fagerburg of Springfield, Mass., in his address on 
missionary education in the local church, said he wished that 
‘our magazine Missions could be put in every family in our 
churches. We have the finest magazine and ought to support 
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it.” Thanks for a good word, a rare thing for a speaker on a 
convention platform, state or national. More such com- 
mendations would mean more subscribers. 


At no Convention have the Exhibits been more attractive 


or received more attention from the people. Those in attend- . 


ance were kept busy. Missions is happy in the thought 
that it had one of the most artistic of the booths, an opinion 
expressed by many. The Editor is only sorry that he could 


not have been there oftener, to meet the friends, but th 
sessions kept him busy at the reporter’s table, in the absenc 
of his associate, Mr. Lipphard, on account of a serious illneg 
from which he is now recovering. 1 


Miss McVeagh said an eager high-school student aske 
her, ‘“‘ How is lifein America?” ‘How is life among Baptists? 
And she in turn asked the audience, ‘‘How would you hav 
answered him?” 


NING SCHOOUME 


BOOTHS IN THE REMARKABLE EXHIBIT AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


1. Woman’s Home Mission 
2. The China Exhibit 
3. The work in the PhilippineIslands 


4. The Indian Exhibit—Dr. Kinney’s 
5. Baptist Missionary Training"School 
6. Another view of the ChinafBooth 
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The official registration at the Chicago Convention, 
announced on Sunday evening, was: Delegates 3,751; visitors 
3,950; a total of 7,701. This makes the Chicago Conven- 
tion the largest in number of delegates by 82, the next largest 
having been at Washington in 1926, 3,669. The total at 
Washington, including visitors, was 5,311, making Chicago’s 
total registration 2,390 larger. Of course this official regis- 
tration takes no account of attendance, such as that which 
came from Chicago on Sunday evening and outnumbered in 
a single session the total registration by several thousands. 
From this point of view, as to the number of individuals 
reached, Chicago’s total of 20,000 would not be too high. 
At any rate, it was a greater Convention than numbers 
alone could have made—great in all the qualities of spirit 
and inspiration that make a Convention great. 


An event for the Bacone students, decidedly recreative to 
break the grind of a full schedule (the club made twelve 
appearances in Chicago alone), was a trip by automobile 
through the southside parkways, ending with a luncheon 
served in Ida Noyes Hall, the University of Chicago. This 
memorable treat was arranged by Mr. Frederic J. Gurney of 
the University recorder’s office. 


The Daily Baptist was the name given to the bulletin 
which appeared every morning, edited by G. Clifford Cress, 
field editor of The Baptist. He made it a live news sheet. 


Dr. Franklin quoted a missionary as saying, ‘‘We would 
rather have every brick in every building blown to pieces 
than to ask our government for the protection of one gunboat.” 
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Some Convéntion Personalities 
REPORTED BY MARGARET B. GROSE 


Since it is not possible to mention more than a few of those 
active in making the Convention a success, certain personali- 
ties have been selected as representing the results of mission- 
ary enterprise. It is well enough to hear what your time and 
money can do and are doing, but it is vividly impressive to 
behold the results—in flesh and blood! 


At the booth representing the work of the colored schools I 
met Mrs. Minnie L. Amey, a graduate of Spelman, and 
teacher there for a time. She is now a worker in her home 
church in Atlanta. 


There also was A. C. Curtright, a minister, graduate of 
Morehouse College, now working for a degree at Chicago 
University. Although examinations were near, he gave a 
week of his time gladly, because he feels that he owes it to 
those who had made it possible for him to get an education 
and development. ‘“‘If it hadn’t been for these people making 
education so cheap for us, I don’t know where I would have 
been!” 


At the Indian booth Dr. Kinney had provided us with 
richness indeed. Among those present were the Rev. P. R. 
Ewing of Eufaula, Oklahoma, pastor of a country church for 
long years. This was his first convention. 


William Wolf and Austin Spotted Bird are cousins, nephews 


of the famous Kiowa chief, Lone Wolf. Both are presidents 
of the B. Y. P. U. in their home churches, one at Rainy 





ONE OF THE BOYS IN COSTUME WHO DISTRIBUTED COPIES TO THE PEOPLE 
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This striking pageant was given on Tuesday evening, the first day of the Northern Bapt 
view of the stage and the groups that had taken part in a living representation of the mam 
graduates of the Baptist Training School, one of the Society’s important institutions. ™ 
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vention in Chicago. The picture was taken at the close of the session, and gives a fine 
ses of the society’s work. The row in front of the platform, on the right and left, are 
leman, the President, stands at the right of the flag, and on either side are the District 
in the rear, and the participants in the pageant fill the rear and sides of the stage. The 
em Worthily the completion of fifty fruitful years | 
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Mountain, the other at Elk Creek. I wish you all could 


have talked with them both! 


Richard Aitson is a Kiowa too, a graduate of Bacone and 
Ottawa University. He is Sunday school superintendent and 
in charge of the young people’s work at Saddle Mountain, 
Miss Crawford’s church. 


Ataloa has already had her story in Missions, but I must 
note here that her singing, with its revelation of her person- 
ality and of the talent of her race, was to me one of the 
features of the Convention. 


Those who saw the Japanese booth may be interested to 
know that the gate, or torii, was made by a Japanese carpenter 
in Chicago, under the direction of Miss Katzu Yonazawa, 
now studying music in Chicago. Himself a Christian, the 
carpenter gave his time. 


Special mention should be made of the exhibit of Church 
architecture. No Baptist congregation has now a possible 
excuse for putting up a building that is less than a real addition 
to the community. Surely beauty is one of the expressions 
of religion. 


The Glee Club of high school girls from Bacone cannot 
be passed over, its thirteen members representing seven 
different tribes. Florence Davis, one of the members, is 
granddaughter of Osceola, the only woman ever chief of an 
Indian tribe. 


John Frost, Steve Quonestiwa, and the Rev. G. W. Hicks 
have already been mentioned, but we must not forget John 
Frost’s daughter and her friend. Miss Frost is to be a 
trained nurse. 


Miss Tami Yamamuro is the daughter of Colonel Gumpei 
Yamamuro, Commissioner of the Salvation Army of Japan. 
His mother, a non-Christian, left a poor widow, took a vow 
that if her gods would help bless her son’s efforts to get an 
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education she would live on vegetables the rest of her life. 
She lived to see him growing in usefulness and public esteem, 
and she kept her vow. Miss Yamamuro is a graduate of the 
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Woman’s Christian College in Japan, and of the University 
of California. She is to investigate the whole social problem 
this summer at the University of Chicago. She has given her 
life to Christian work for the underprivileged people of her 
country. Her name, Tami, means the common people, to 
whom her father dedicated her at her birth. 


Miss Martha Safford, director of the Bacone College 
Indian Girls’ Glee Club, is of missionary parentage. Her 
father was associated with Harry Monroe, mission worker 
and evangelist, director for many years of the nationally 
known Pacific Garden Missions of Chicago. 
expressed a wish to visit the scene of her father’s missionary 
activities, and an escort was furnished her and the members 
of the Glee Club on Sunday night. The Indian girls gave a 
program of gospel songs greatly to the joy of men who had 
gathered from Chicago’s streets and by-ways. Under mission 
leadership the audience sang for the Indian students several 
revival choruses which they assured their hosts they would 
carry with them to Oklahoma. On the following Monday 
evening the Indian girls were received by Miss Jane Addams 
at Hull House. To meet this great humanitarian whose in- 
fluence is international, Chicago’s most famous citizen, and 
hear her speak of the origin of settlement houses in various 
population centers in Great Britain and America, was a rare 
privilege for the youthful visitors from our Baptist Indian 
school. After refreshments had been served the girls in the 
residence dining hall, a volunteer social worker, a resident of 
Hull House, conducted the Indian group on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the settlement house. The visitors seemed especially 
interested in the weaving, pottery-making and other hand- 
crafts. They remained longest in the skylight studio examining 
the work of art students of different racial groups, their guide 
here being an enthusiastic student from old Mexico of Spanish 
and Aztec racial origin. 


Some Brougherisms 

Dr. Brougher has a way of saying things that counts for 
much, but some of them will go, with his personality under- 
stood. He had an illustration or point for every occasion, 
and his happy mood and smile kept things running smoothly 
and harmoniously. His good temper was infectious. 


“T have received an invitation to the largest penitentiary 
in the West,” he said. “Probably there are enough Baptists 
there already, but any of you who wish to accept this invita- 
tion can do so.” This brought a laugh that helped make it 
easier to sit in the back-racking folding chairs. It is a marvel 
that the sitters for hour after hour were so patient. 


He said he didn’t care much about degrees, but someone 
had defined his LL.D. in a way he liked, Doctor of Love and 
Laughter. 

He told of a very old lady, who knew him as a boy. Meet- 
ing him after the lapse of years, she said, at the close of the 
sermon “‘ James, you’ve turned out a good deal better than 
I thought you would.” 


When the subject of woman’s advancement was in place, 
he related a brief dialog between a young man and woman, 
in which the man said, “‘ Now, really, wouldn’t you like to 
bea man?” ‘No, would you?” 

When the vote on officers was being taken: ‘I am glad 
to keep emphasizing for the sake of those who may be getting 
hervous, that delegates will vote only one ticket, and that 
only registered delegates can vote any ticket.” 


Before introducing Mr. Huntington, Dr. Brougher called 


Miss Safford 
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attention to the fact that there were so many missionaries 
home at this time, and said that if, instead of sending out a 
man like himself to talk to the churches, they would ‘turn 
loose the missionaries,” the contributions would be doubled 
for the year. This was applauded in a way that showed the 
unquestionable desire of the people for the personal appeal. 


Dr. Brougher exhorted the speakers to watch their own 
watches, so that they would not have to be called down. 
He told the story of two Negroes, neither of whom could tell 
the time, but one of them had a watch. The other asked 
what time it was. The owner pulled out his watch and held 
it toward the other, saying, ‘‘There it is!” The other gazed 
upon the watch and replied, “It sure is!” 


When the subject of evangelism was under consideration 
the President said one of his deacons remarked in regard to 
the large number of members taken into the church, “Pastor, 
aren’t you afraid you’re taking ’em in too fast?” I said, 
‘Deacon, the Lord won’t blame you!” 


After Mrs. Farmer’s witty address, Dr. Brougher, rising to 
introduce the next speaker, said, “‘Mrs. Farmer made that 
missionary meal so tempting that most of the men would be 
glad to sit at her table tho she did serve us a tough roast. 
She omitted only the black coffee and the nuts. The latter 
will now be served. I call for my good friend, Dr. John 
Snape.”’” When the laughter subsided Dr. Snape created 
much more by his retort courteous. “This, Mr. President, 
answers the question I have been asking myself, why was I 
placed on this program? I had about concluded it was 
perhaps for the same reason that Dr. Brougher was invited 
to preach at a small church in southern California. Intro- 
ducing him a farmer said, “Dr. Brougher, it seems a pity to 
bring a great man so far to talk to a handful of people. We 
know we might have gotten along with a poorer preacher, 
but the fact is we tried everywhere and couldn’t find one.” 
No one laughed more heartily than Dr. Brougher himself at 
this sally. 


When there was much chatting and moving about, -calling 
for quiet the President told of a man at an organ recital 
distressed by two women in front of him who chattered 
incessantly. ‘‘Did you ever listen to an organ with your 
eyes shut?” asked one of the other. “Try it with your mouth 
shut,” interjected the irate brother. 


Only those who have sat on uncomfortable chairs closely 
crowded together through long sessions of two and three 
hours know how much the sallies of humor thrown in by a 
presiding officer relieve the situation. Dr. Judson was a 
master of this art, so have other presidents of the Convention 
been, but Dr. Brougher takes rank with the best in the 
faculty of creating the atmosphere of kindly humor. 


That Dr. Brougher can be serious as well as humorous, 
these sentences from his keynote address indicate: 

Our language is an interpretation of our character. 

Discuss principles, never personalities. 

Every Christian home a happy home. 

The Golden Rule, practised, is the only rule as yet dis- 
covered to solve the problems of business. 

If we practised the principles of Christ in international 
affairs, war would cease. 

If you want power, have conviction. 

I’m sorry for the man whose only job is to correct mistakes. 
He’s got a job, but what a job! 

The world would like to see a Christ walking the world 
just as He is—in you and me! 
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Note and Comment 


The associate editor of Missions, and also recording 
secretary of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, Mr. 
William B. Lipphard, was missed by a large number of 
friends at the Convention. It was his first absence since his 
connection with the Foreign Mission Society, and was due 
to a very severe attack of pleuro-pneumonia, from which he 
is now recovering. He was elected recording secretary at 
the first session of the General Board of Promotion in Buffalo, 
in June, 1920, and continued in this position by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation which succeeded the General Board. 
He was reelected in Chicago, with Mr. H. R. Bowler as 
associate, the Board thus availing itself of his familiarity 
with its proceedings from the beginning. 


On the morning after his election, Mr. Coleman break- 
fasted with Dr. Bowler, executive secretary of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, discussing the plans for the year. 
Before the conference closed, he said to Dr. Bowler, “If you 
will give me one week a month in Wichita to attend to my 
business, you can have all the rest of my time.” That was 
like him, but it sets a new pace for our laymen; and it must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Coleman has large business interests. 
Missions is glad to give a fine portrait of him on its Con- 
vention issue cover. 


When the news was received of the death of Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, President Brougher asked the great company to 
stand in silent prayer, paying tribute to the great Christian 
leader, the founder of Christian Endeavor who was known 
and beloved by millions in all parts of the world. Praver 
followed. 


The Glee Club of high-school girls of Bacone College sang 
a ‘Song of Praise,”’ which they followed with an encore of our 
music. Although it was good to hear what they could do 
with our music, it is to be regretted that they, and also 
Princess Ataloa, could not have been given more time on 
the progrem. Often as our white singers use the Indian 
-songs,-we cannot truly appreciate their full meaning until 
we hear them in the rich, deep Indian voices with their own 
haunting quality. It is to be hoped that more and more 
attention will be pzid to the preservation of all that is individ- 
ual and lovely in Indian music and poetry, for it would be a 
calamity indeed if the color and instinctive drama of Indian 
life were to be lost to the Indians—and to us! 


The Budget reccmmended by the Finance Committee and 
voted by the Convention for 1927-28 is $6,435,000; amount 
to be distributed as quotas to the churches same as last year, 
$5,360,000, balance of $1,075,000 to be raised by gifts from 
individuals. A special fund of not less than $1,000,000 is 
recommended to be raised from individuals this year to assist 
in building church edifices. 


It is now Dr. William A. Hill. Brown University, his 
alma mater, conferred this merited degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon him at the recent commencement, which was 
also his twenty-fifth class reunion. Dr. Faunce, in conferring 
the degree, spoke of him as one who was called from a single 
pastorate to the task of organizing the missionary education 
work of his denomination. A similar degree was also con- 
ferred upon President E. C. Herrick of Newton Theological 
Institution. Congratulations to both. 


The Resolutions return sincere thanks for Chicago’s hospi- 
tality and appreciation of the efficient services of the local 
committee and all who have carried out the details for the 
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pressed appreciation of the visits and greetings of the several 
fraternal delegates, especially recognizing the high character 
and spiritual value of the messages of Dr. Truett, and the 
deeper sense of brotherhood with Baptists in every land 
through the presence and address of Dr. Mullins and Dr. 
Rushbrooke. There were resolutions on interracial relations, 
evangelism, education, general religious and missionary, the 
missionary budget, prohibition, law enforcement, the home, 
obscene and immoral literature, labor and capital, world 
peace, China, religious liberty, flood sufferers, and Near 
East relief. Some of the resolutions we shall give later. All 
were passed, with a few omissions and alterations. 


Convention Publicity 


Northern Baptists who during the Convention week 
watched the daily press for front page sensations and double 
column headlines about doctrinal controversy, were inclined 
to think the Chicago Convention was neglected by the papers. 
The preconvention atmosphere, also, was markedly different 
from that of other sessions in recent years. There was a 
lack of fiercely charging lines of type, full of thunder and 
argument and portents of denominational disaster. ‘‘ Nothing 
in the papers about the Convention” was the comment of 
those who have become accustomed to look for only one kind 
of news about Northern Baptists and that the kind usually 
sent out by war correspondents. The fact is that the stuff 
which in former years gave the general public a completely 
distorted view of the denomination was this time beautifully 
and happily absent from most of the papers most of the time, 
both before and during the Convention. For once it was 
possible for Northern Baptists to meet without their plans 
and purposes being confused in the public mind with the 
contentions of individuals. 

To those who with a different eye followed the Convention 
reports, the columns of the daily press during the Chicago 
sessions had a satisfactory appearance. Liberal space was 
given to the constructive and really important aspects of 
the Convention. It was hard for some reporters to relinquish 
their hopes of a “fight” story, but actually they discovered 
a good deal that was interesting in such things as the denomi- 
national program for the year, the International Cabinet of 
Youth, the measures taken to deal with the problem of the 
suburban church, the foreign missionary situation, and all 
the other activities that combine to form the great task of 
Northern Baptist churches acting together. Then the daily 
papers gave columns and large portions of pages to the special 
articles with pictures telling about our Indian and foreign 
work, the noted characters present, and the really worthwhile 
features of the program. Any one who doubts whether the 
local press gave the Convention fair treatment and also 
whether anything went out to other parts of the country has 
only to call at headquarters, 276 Fifth Avenue, and see the 
great batch of newspaper clippings. They tell the story. 
Mention should be made of the Daily News of Chicago for 
special courtesies on the part of Mr. Henry Justin Smith, 
managing editor, and Mr. Carl Binder of the reportorial staff, 
who was assigned to report the Convention. And all the 
Chicago papers received the publicity men of the Board of 
Cooperation cordially. 


The addresses made at the International Cabinet of 
Youth at the Chicago Convention will be given in full 
as a leading feature of the September issue. Send for 
special copies. 


comfort, entertainment and pleasure of the delegates; ex- 
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The Year’s Record of the Cooperative Organizations 





The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 10926-1927 


A’ THE close of this fiftieth year of its ministry the 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society in- 
vites you to evaluate your achievement in spreading Christ’s 
kingdom here on earth through your agents, the board of 
managers, the staff, the missionary workers and the great 
army of volunteer women who carry on in the local church. 
This Annual Report attempts to interpret to you the activities 
of the Society. 

“The fundamental missionary challenge in the United 
States today,” says Jay S. Stowell, “is the nearly 20,000,000 
boys and girls who are not enrolled in any Sunday school or 
similar organization, either Catholic, Hebrew, or Protestant, 
and who are growing up uninformed concerning matters of 
religion and untrained in religious living. And these young 
people are everywhere. . . . To reach all of the unreached in 
America seems an overwhelming impossibility. To reach 
the unreached in one community, however, is a perfectly 
feasible undertaking.”’ 

For fifty years the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society has endeavored to meet this need, its aim being 
to bring Christ into every home. Fifty years ago a single 
missionary received her commission from the young Society 
to serve among the Negroes of the South. Today 250 mis- 
sionaries are continuing the work she began, among a score 
of nationalities, on city streets, on plains, on mesas, in mill 
and mining communities, at ports of entry, from far north 
Alaska to Central America and from Ellis Island to the 
Golden Gate. In this great task they have worked singly 
and collectively in cooperation with other agencies of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in the field of home missions. 
Especially close has been this relation with The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, State Conventions, City 
Missions and the American Baptist Publication Society. 
Interdenominational problems have been approached through 
the Council of Women for Home Missions; the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America; the Interracial Confer- 
ence of Church Women at Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania; and 
the Conference on work among Spanish-speaking people in 
the United States which was held in El Paso, Texas, in 
December. 

EVANGELISM 


On the Front Line.—Technically speaking, every missionary 
and every teacher under the Society is an evangel of the gospel 
message. Practically, they express their love of Christ and 


their desire to represent Him in those concrete, tangible min-— 


istries which meet the ever present human needs. This 
accounts for medical work, Christian Centers, ministry to 
foreign-speaking people and educational work. 

The Jesus Road.—There has been an awakening interest 
among the Indians. God’s Spirit is working in the different 
tribes and many have taken an open stand for Christ and His 
church. Many tribes of their own will have taken measures 
toward training some of their members as Christian workers 
among the unevangelized still hungering for the gospel. There 
8 manifest a craving desire for education. Many boys and 
girls sre going to the mission schools, overcoming the old 


time opposition and prejudice, some of them advancing to 
full college and university courses. 

Foreign-Speaking Advance——Although the work among 
foreign-speaking peoples has often seriously suffered through 
the withdrawal of workers from one station and another for 
lack of funds, it was possible this year through a released 
salary to place a missionary in southern Illinois among the 
mining population. Contrary to the experience common in 
many other fields, nearly all who attend the week-day classes 
readily accept the invitation to become members of the Sun- 
day school. In the short space of seven months, scores of 
homes have been visited from which several members have 
been added to the church. 

Probably no work of the Society is doing more to develop 
local leadership in the churches than that which is done by 
the missionary with foreign language groups. The historical 
book “Fifty Golden Years” shows again and again the foreign- 
speaking church pressing forward into self-support and partici- 
pation in the denominational program. 

Christian Centers.—Here again the emphasis is on Chris- 
tian education among the boys and girls. Through clubs, 
Bible classes and week-day religious instruction the Centers 
exert a vitalizing influence upon the homes of the community 
and become an inspiration for the development of Christian 
leaders. They minister to all ages and to all groups. With 
the open door beckoning a friendly welcome to all who pass, 
the Christian Center may be compared toabeaconlight. Irre- 
sistibly it attracts the individual, whose interest once gained 
soon wins others. In this way begins the formation of groups. 
These varied social contacts demand a many sided program 
adapted to the several ages and localities. A similar relation 
exists between classes and conversions. An individual comes 
to the English class, obtains citizenship, joins the Bible class; 
seeking counsel, he makes known his problems and questions. 
This frequently leads to confession of Christ and baptism, in 
which he is followed by the coming of family, relatives and 
friends. It would be impossible to tabulate the results of the 
thousands of contacts which have been made, but Christian 
lives nobly lived, and exercising transforming power in un- 
lovely places tell the story. 

Growing Needs.—The Christian Centers, which eight years 
ago seemed adequate, are already outgrown. In Hammond, 
East Chicago, Kansas City and Youngstown, determined 
efforts are being made toward more adequate accommoda- 
tions for the work and the workers. In Detroit the scores of 
children are testing the capacity of the mission so that the 
children sit ‘three deep.” The growth of the work demands 
more and better buildings. Needy fields call for more mis- 
sionaries. Ten more trained workers can be used immediately. 

A New Phase.—A most gratifying demand results from the 
development toward church organization in several Christian 
Centers. Converts taken into nearby Baptist churches, no 
matter how hearty the welcome, cannot find adequate ex- 
pression for their Christian life in the comparatively strange 
environment of an English-speaking church. Their needs are 
far more fully met in an organization of their own language 
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group related to, or worshiping at the Center, where they can 
meet, worshiping and witnessing in their own tongue. Among 
the members of such churches there are found those who by 
mental and spiritual endowment are equipped to be Christian 
leaders and effective evangelists among their people. 

The Light in the North—There stands in far away Alaska 
a house of love ministering to a group not touched by any 
other Christian influence. Religious education through 
training in the daily tasks of a home and the inoculation of 
the principles of Christian character in the lives of the boys 
and girls in the Orphanage at Kodiak have borne unusual 
fruit in that all but one of the children of suitable age have 
accepted Christ as their personal Saviour and united with the 
church by baptism. 

Chinese Boys’ Home.—In order to have a still further part 
in meeting the challenge that individuals grow up in America 
without Christ, a worker has been placed in the Chung Mei 
Chinese Boy’s Home at Berkeley, California, the only home 
of its kind in the United States. 


EDUCATION 


The Society, realizing that Christian education means in a 
democracy training for Christian citizenship and the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for living like Christ, has very 
wisely put a major emphasis on its schools. 

The Training School—That every worker on the field 
might be properly equipped, the Training School at Chicago 
was brought into being. This year, under the direction of 
its new president, Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, it has called into 
its family reflex products of home mission work in an Italian 
girl, two Indian girls and a student from Porto Rico. The 
curriculum is excellent, carried by resident teachers aug- 
mented by instructors who conduct courses under a federated 
arrangement with other schools and a corps of special faculty 
members who are expert in their fields) The Grey Fund has 
not only made available scholarships for needy students but 
has also brought special privileges of attendance at certain 
lectures and concerts outside the school, and new equipment 
for the library. It has made possible a new and greatly 
needed assistance in the appointment of a field secretary. 

The Berkeley School.—Affiliated with the Training School 
since 1925 is the missionary training department of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, which seeks to educate 
young women of the Far West for Christian service. 

Negro Schools—Through the Negro schools missionaries 
and teachers seek to give to Negro young people an oppor- 
tunity for a Christian education which will equip them for 
a useful place in the world. This year Spelman College 
enrolled 104 students in its collegiate department and en- 
deavors in every way to make its motto, “Our Whole School 
for Christ,” vital. 

Mather’s Ford.—The new Ford car at Mather School has 
made it possible greatly to increase the scope of the work by 
visits to churches, rural schools and homes. Mather this 
year will have a tenth grade and an additional month of 
school work in order to keep in step with the rising educa- 
tional standards of South Carolina. 

The Fireside School.—This school endeavors to establish the 
family altar and to strengthen Christian life in the homes 
throughout the south by the circulation of the magazine Hope. 

Latin-American Schools—In Central America, Mexico, 
Cuba and Porto Rico a multitude of clear-eyed young people 
who are to be the leaders of the future are ready for Chris- 
tian training. Church benches are being used as the last 
resort to seat the students of the school in San Salvador. Not 
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a day passes, however, but some parent begs to have his boy 
or girl placed in the school. While the political situation in 
Mexico and in Nicaragua has created some difficulties, in that 
educational and religious work cannot be combined, the pres- 
ent accommodations do not begin to provide for those who come. 

The Hostel in Porto Rico and the Missionary training 
department in Puebla, Mexico, are preparing young women 
who have offered their lives to Christian service. Colegio 
Bautista, at Managua, Nicaragua, graduated this year its 
first class of three young men with the degree of bachelor of 
science. This course is equal to that of a junior college. The 
clinic in Santa Ana, El Salvador, lodged in the school, is 
meeting a real need in rendering medical and surgical aid and 
giving hygienic instruction to the poor and persecuted in the 
city. Protestantism is spreading rapidly. The work must be 
strengthened, for the hope of these lands lies in the training 
of large numbers of the nationals for Christian service. 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION 


A Pioneer Movement.—The Society through its Christian 
Americanization department has achieved distinction as a 
pioneer in a new field of Christian service. The local church 
woman enlisted by the Christian Americanization missionary 
is given an opportunity of expressing her Christian love and 
deepening her spiritual life through friendship-contacts with 
the mother in the foreign-speaking home. It is a ministry of 
interpretation that has enrolled approximately 2,500 volun- 
teer Baptist church women in the task of breaking down the 
barriers between races and classes, and of discovering to the 
stranger the warmly sympathetic heart of Christian America. 


MESSAGES OF LOVE 


The influence of the Society’s work has been immeasurably 
strengthened by the band of volunteer women engaged in the 
White Cross service. Throughout the year it has brought 
joy to the children. By means of gifts they have been a little 
better able to understand the gift of the Christ Child and 
His giving spirit; to the mothers it has brought courage 
and cheer in times of discouragement and adversity, increas- 
ing their friendliness and appreciation; to the missionaries 
it has meant a saving in time and money and has opened the 
way for them to reach the people with the gospel and thus 
win souls for the Master; to the women in the churches it has 
brought joy in doing for others, and a deeper interest in our 
missionaries and their work. 

One missionary expressed her appreciation in the follow- 
ing thought: “Have you ever thrown a stone into a body of 
water? Do you remember the thrill of seeing the circles grow 
larger and larger until they spread beyond your vision? Your 
gifts remind me of those circles—circles of limitless love you 
have started, that have spread and spread—and only the 
Infinite One can see the far-reaching results.” 


UNION EFFORTS 


Committee of Conference.—To the Committee of Conference 
composed of four representatives each from the Woman's 
Home Mission Society and the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society are referred all questions relating to the Union work 
of women’s organization. 

Student Committee—By means of the Student Committee 
and the College Counsellor an attempt is made to present 
to young women at summer schools, student conferences and 
colleges a vision of the missionary task and its compelling 
challenge, that they may be led to consider how best to relate 
themselves to it. ; 
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Civic Committee—This Committee has prepared literature 
relating to law enforcement and civic responsibilities. Its 
recent pamphlet “Covers were Laid for Twelve” has at- 
tracted wide attention. As rapidly as possible this com- 
mittee is being duplicated in states and associations. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STATIC WORK 


Figures as figures are never interesting, but if we could tell 
the human interest stories that lie behind them they would 
rival the best sellers. There are stories of sacrifice involved 
in many gifts; there are elements of heroism in the disposi- 
tion which a missionary often makes of her salary, of which 
no one but God knows. 

Eighty per cent of the Budget.—The fiscal year started well 
with a total budget of $397,721, but soon after the Conven- 
tion the Society was requested to keep within 80 per cent 
of the budget. Consequently the expenditures were permitted 
to exceed by only $3,000 those of the previous year, although 
$60,000 more had been expected. Thus for the fourth year 
the Society has been merely marking time. Proceeding on 
this basis during the year the Society has accumulated a 
deficit of $40,354 as of May 1, to which must be added the 
accumulated deficit from last year amounting to $21,800. Un- 
til our churches face the fact that the fiscal year begins May 
ist and begin payments on pledges on that date also, 
treasurers will always show a deficit on April rst. 

When it is realized that the budget of the Society is made 
up almost entirely of the salaries of missionaries, matrons 
and teachers, with a negligible amount for equipment, and 
that there are on the field today 86 less workers than five 
years ago, surely “retrenchment” cannot again be the message 
of the constituency. 

Notes of Joy.—Special gifts have been received for the 
salaries of two of our own girl graduates of Porto Rico which 
could not have been taken from the already overtaxed budget. 
Two good friends especially interested in hospital work have 
made gifts toward buildings in Santa Ana and Managua. 
Fifty-one new annuity agreements have been written since 
April 1st, 1926. Not a few of these were made with mission- 
aries who in this way are designating a portion of their earn- 
ings to the work of the Society. One man has made his 
thirteenth gift on the annuity plan, not only defying super- 
stition, but also showing a growing interest in our work. 

Onward March.—The outstanding financial achievement 
of the year has been the practical completion of the Golden 
Anniversary Fund of $500,000. This will make possible the 
carrying out of the fifteen golden projects that will start the 
next fifty years of work in many different communities in 
buildings better adapted to an efficient program. The 
gathering of the fiftieth birthday gifts has been a labor of love 
by many women in all the churches of the Convention. It 
is interesting to note that the list records but few large gifts. 
The vast majority has been small ones with payments dis- 
tributed through the nineteen months since the fund was 
started. “Golden Trees” have been planted in every mis- 
sion station; each leaf of a tree representing the gift of a 
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dollar. Many thousand dollars have been gathered by this 
means. 

Many gifts to the fund have been made possible only by 
great sacrifice. 

In one of our city churches there is a little woman suffering 
from a deformity which makes working at an ordinary occu- 
pation impossible. She washes glasses at a soda fountain 
and receives $7 per week. From these meager earnings she 
found that she could take nothing for the birthday gift, but 
give she must. So carefully gathering and hoarding all the 
tinfoil she could pick up or solicit she finally sold it and was 
able to make her gift fifty cents in money, but a wealth of love. 

Because some givers paid early, encouraging progress has 
been made toward the completion of certain projects. Kodiak 
in dire need after the fire was the first recipient. Partial pay- 
ments have also been made on West End Community House, 
the Woman’s Building at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
and Judson Neighborhood House. The Golden Anniversary 
Fund has helped the Society save interest, for it was able to 
utilize the Working Capital Fund instead of borrowing from 
the banks. 


ROLL oF Honor 


With loving appreciation we pay tribute to several mis- 
sionaries who have during the year been called to their re- 
ward: Miss Mabel Parsons, Miss Sarah Owen, Mrs. Florence 
Christopher Thomas, and Miss Eliza Willsie. For the deeds 
they have done, the words they have spoken, the thoughts 
they have inspired, they will be long remembered among those 
to whom it was their joy to minister. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


At the heart of the administration of this great work is the 
Board of Managers consisting of women elected by the vote 
of the representatives of the churches of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. These women study the fields, direct the 
work, and plan forits extension. The problems have been many. 

Early in the year, a committee was appointed to study the 
various phases of the work of the Society and to determine 
upon what lines of work the Society should concentrate its 
efforts and funds in the future. Final recommendations will 
be brought before the Board during the coming year. Through 
the Golden Anniversary new interest has been stimulated in 
the missionary cause as hundreds of women throughout 
America have talked and prayed for the projects. This energy 
it is hoped will result in even greater effort and interest in the 
denominational task. 

If it were possible to trace all the lines of influence radiating 
from each field, or link together the thousands of hearts 
touched by the ministry and message of your representatives, 
then an adequate story of the year might be told. Those 
lines are long. They extend into China, Japan, and Central 
Europe. Only God may count the real results. 

Pause—and ask yourself if you may help to change condi- 
tions here; if you can by your resources send more repre- 
sentatives forth. 


* * K K * 
IN VIEW OF ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY, IT IS FITTING THAT THE 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETY SHOULD HAVE THE FOREMOST 


PLACE AND THE FULLEST SPACE IN THE LIST OF REPORT SUMMARIES. 
ALL JOIN IN REJOICING OVER THE RAISING OF THE GOLDEN TREE FUND 











‘THE introductory paragraph mentions the missionary 

crisis in China as the outstanding feature. As the 113th 
Annual Report went to press all missionaries in South China 
had withdrawn to Swatow; all but one in East China were in 
Shanghai; and all but five in West China had left their sta- 
tions for Shanghai. But the disturbed condition is only 
temporary; the movement of missionaries in an emergency 
development necessitated by a climax in the violent anti- 
foreignism and the prolonged civil war with which for several 
years China has been afflicted. The personal safety of mis- 
sionaries and the importance of avoiding serious local situa- 
tions that might embarrass the U. S. Government in its 
negotiations with the Chinese Government made tem- 
porary withdrawal from mission stations advisable. 

The Report gives ample space to conditions in China. It 
recites the summary of the demands of China; its own atti- 
tude as expressed as early as September, 1925, and made 
known to the President and Secretary of State; and its “stand 
for the unity and sovereignty of the Chinese people and 
against foreign aggression and exploitation in China and 
against the unequal treaties.” It gives the facts concerning 
our missions in China. 


BapTIst MIssIONS IN CHINA 

During the past year 214 missionaries, including wives and 
single women missionaries, were assigned to the three fields in 
China—East, South and West China. Some were at home on 
furlough, the others distributed over immense stretches of 
territory. Only 6 of the 19 Baptist mission stations in China 
have all direct rail or steamer connection with or are within 
easy access of port cities. It is as far from Shanghai to the 
West China field as from Chicago to Salt Lake City. Three 
days’ travel by rail is ample to cover the distance in America. 
In China it means weeks on a river steamer and weeks on a 
dirty Chinese houseboat or in sedan-chairs, borne on the shoul- 
ders of Chinese carriers, over lonely mountain ranges and 
through bandit-infested districts. Last year missionaries had 
as their associates 1,060 Chinese, loyal and consecrated 
workers who served as pastors, teachers, and physicians in 
the 19 stations. There are 188 Baptist churches which in 
1925 enrolled 10,710 church-members. During that same 
year 765 converts were baptized. There are 241 schools, 
ranging from primary to union women’s schools, women’s 
medical college, Shanghai Baptist College, Ginling College, 
Nanking University, and the West China Union University. 
In the three latter institutions Baptist cooperate with other 
denominations. Medical work is done at 11 hospitals and 19 
dispensaries which in 1925 treated 91,154 patients. The 
Chinese appreciated this medical service, for they paid $48,- 
603 toward a total cost of $70,642, exclusive of salaries of 
missionary doctors. Total appropriations for Baptist work 
in China for 1925-26 amounted to $350,085. Of this total, 
$169,466 paid the salaries of missionaries, the remainder being 
applied to mission work, transportation, and property. 


Tue Linc Tone Baptist Councit 


The process of working out the plans of the New Ling Tong 
Baptist Council in South China has been going on in spite of 
the present upheaval. This new independent organization 
came into being under the pressure of the anti-foreign agita- 
tion a year ago. Missionaries now serve in an advisory 
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capacity only, as there are only 15 on the general committe 
of 80 members. The executive committee consists of , 
Chinese with 3 missionary advisers. The Council is function. 
ing along five lines of activity; evangelism, medicine, educa. 
tion, social service, and finance. The Board has been deeply 
sympathetic with this new development. The use of mission. 
ary funds continues under safeguards such as were applied 
when missionaries alone directed the expenditures. Eve 
though a great forward step has been taken, too much must 
not be expected at once. The Chinese Baptists need the 
genuine sympathy and hearty cooperation of their American 
brethren while they work toward the establishment of an 
entirely independent group of Chinese Baptist churches. 

The Report refers to the problem created by the registration 
of mission schools required by the government, and the dis. 
cussion of this question without resulting agreement on the 
part of missionaries and Chinese, Christian and non-Christian, 
The Board has not formulated a final policy, awaiting the 
recommendation of the Special Deputation. Shanghai Bap- 
tist College has carried on with good enrollment and gratify- 
ing results. President White and his missionary co-worker 
have maintained such fraternal relationships with the Chinese 
members of the faculty and Chinese friends as to avoid 
serious difficulty. The local board of managers on April 9 
took an emergency action increasing the Chinese on the 
board to a majority of 3. The College is still open, although 
outside the International Settlement. 
























THE FuTURE OF MISSIONS IN CHINA 

Many have naturally asked about the future of missionary 
work in China. Let no one imagine that the missionary task 
is ended. Not everything is unfavorable nor are all the 
Chinese bitter against foreigners. The missionary enterprise 
faces now its greatest period of opportunity and expansion. 
Out of the desolations of war and the struggle to be free China 
will eventually emerge as a nation, Christian in her own name 
and in her own right, and responsible to no one for her susten- 
ance. The present period of turmoil and confusion will prove 
to be but a temporary halt in the onward march of Christian 
progress in China. Conditions today therefore summon Bap- 
tists not only to give moral support to every legitimate 
aspiration of the Chinese people, but to continue in enlarged 
measure and prayerful and financial support of the missionary 
enterprise in China. How soon missionaries will be able to 
return to their stations obviously cannot be determined. 
Although arrangements are being made for their temporary 
sojourn and service elsewhere, their ultimate return to their 
vacated stations is confidently anticipated. 























AN EVANGELISTIC RECORD YEAR 

In spite of hindrances another year of great evangelisti 
ingatherings is reported. With many fields not heard from, 
19,847 baptisms were recorded, and for the second time the 
20,000 mark will probably be passed. From India, Africa, 
and even China, missionaries write of “hundreds signifying 
their desire to know the true way to God.” 











AFFAIRS IN INDIA 

Education in India has two chief by-products: It has opencl 
for thousands the English Bible, and made possible missid! 
schools. These have ‘wrought marvelous changes. Each 
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year sees advances on the part of the nationals of India in 
their support and management of these schools. In Burma 
over 80 per cent of the goo mission schools are entirely sup- 
ported and in the greater part managed by the Baptists of 
Burma. This should not mean a decreased foreign support, 
but rather a releasing of funds for establishing further schools 
where government is financially unable to go—for mission 
schools can bring what no government can—the explicit 
recognition of Christ. That the schools of the Society are 
doing this reports from many fields indicate. From the Moul- 
mein Karen School an average of 30 baptisms per year is 
reported during the past five years. From Tura, Assam, 
comes the report of a fine year’s work in that field with gor 
baptisms, 406 of whom were pupils in the schools. Judson 
College is described, with its needs and prospects. (An article 
giving the history of this school was published in February 
Missions, and another is in type—Ed.) The Report refers 
to political developments under the provisional system of 
Dyarchy, or dual government; and also to the ripe harvest 
fields, indicated by 4,022 baptisms in Assam and over 4,200 
in Burma, 


THE BELGIAN CONGO FIELD 


Attention is called to the memorable Conference on Africa 
at Le Zoute, Belgium, which will probably lead to a coordi- 
nated missionary policy. 

On the Congo field developments of importance are noted. 
The spiritual awakening in the neighborhood of Sona Bata 
has continued with a total of 2,400 baptisms. The Belgian 
Government is increasingly recognizing the valuable aid our 
medical missionaries are able to give in its efforts to improve 
health conditions in the colony and especially in its campaign 
against sleeping sickness. 

A new and increasing demand for education is discovered 
among the native people. It has been necessary to limit the 
attendance at our school at Kimpese to 35. The school at the 
new Banza Manteke site has doubled in attendance. Two 
more boarding-schools are needed on the Sona Bata field on 
account of the greatly increased Christian constituency. 

Of special interest to Northern Baptists will be the Jubilee 
Conference of Protestant missions in Congo Belge. The honor 
of initiating evangelical work in Congo is shared by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of England and the Livingstone 
Inland Mission, which is now the Congo Mission of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

Since the early days of our work in Congo the number of 
missions carrying on work on that field has increased from 
two to 24. These are now cooperating in effective harmony 
through the Congo Protestant Council. An interdenomina- 
tional conference is held once in three years at which a large 
proportion of the total number of missionaries working in 
Congo come together to exchange experiences and project 
plans for cooperative effort. The triennial conference of 1928 
marks the fiftieth year of the work, hence the Jubilee celebra- 
tion. It is planned to hold the conference at the city of 
Kinshasa, which lies at the head of ‘river navigation about 
200 miles from the coast. 
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GENERAL MATTERS 


The Report deals with reconstruction in Japan; progress 
in medical missions, emphasizing their fruitfulness in evan- 
gelistic results; cooperation with the China Medical Board, 
which has made generous appropriations to supplement the 
Society’s resources in maintaining several hospitals; the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in Jerusalem in 1928; service of 
Commissioner Rushbrooke and Baptist Representative Lewis 
in Europe; record of the eleven missionaries who reached the 
end of life’s journey during the year; reenforcements needed; 
conference with outgoing missionaries; deputation service of 
missionaries; publicity, with appreciation of the cooperation 
rendered by the denominational papers, and the service of 
Missions; homes for missionaries and missionaries’ children; 
Oriental students in the United States; Treasurer Hunting- 
ton’s visit to the mission fields; fraternal visitors to mission 
fields; and closes with a paragraph on the open doors every- 
where. 

In the way of translation, two notable translations have 
been completed in India; one by Rev. William Pettigrew of 
the New Testament in Manipuri, a rugged hill people of 
Burma-Assam borderland; the other by Dr. Ola Hanson of 
the Malachi in Kachin. Thus after thirty years of unre- 
mitting effort the entire Bible has been translated into this 
language. 

News of growth in self-support comes from many fields. 
In Burma the example of the Bassein Sgaw Karens has in- 
spired other fields to large building plans. In Hanzada the 


- contributions have increased from Rs. 16,000 in 1925 over to 


Rs. 33,000 in 1926. Plans for new buildings to cost Rs. 
3,000,000 ($1,000,000), all to be raised in Burma, are pro- 
posed in this Karen field. Steady progress has been made 
on the Congo field. The total contributions from the native 
churches in all the stations were 89,478 francs. 

Regarding the Commission on Investigation the Report 
says: In the report of last year the Board announced that the 
Commission on Investigation, which had been appointed by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Milwaukee in May, 
1924, and had rendered its report at Seattle in June, 1925, 
had left with the Board the names of eight missionaries for 
further investigation. Several of these cases were disposed of 
during the previous fiscal year. Throughout the past year 
the remainder have received the attention of the Board, and 
especially of its special committee appointed for this purpose. 
As this Report goes to press, only one case, that of a mission- 
ary from West China, who has just arrived on the Pacific 
Coast, has not yet received final consideration. The Board 
therefore reports that of the eight cases referred to it by the 
Commission, four missionaries have resigned and are no 
longer in the service of the Society, theological charges filed 
against three others have been dismissed, and the remaining 
case is to receive the attention of the Board as soon as the 
missionary has had an opportunity for personal conference. 

A missionary in the remote West China field, amid the 
confusion and turmoil that surrounded him, wrote these 
memorable words: ; 


“WE ARE AT THE SAME AGE-OLD TASK, THE REDEMPTION OF MEN AND WOMEN BY 


A NEW BIRTH IN JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. 


REFORMATION WILL SUFFICE FOR CHINA NOW. 


NO TEMPORARY SCHEME OF POLITICAL 
SHE NEEDS TO BE SAVED” 
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In the President’s message Mrs. Goodman says: ‘Most 
of the year I have spent in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Burma and India. I have visited our mission work in those 
countries and have seen the problem caused by growth and 
those same problems disastrously complicated because of 
reduced financial support from home. We have prayed that 
God will bless the preaching of His Gospel in heathen lands. 
He has answered these prayers and the results bring us the 
problems of growth. The problems of insufficient support 
are the problems caused by our mistakes. We dare not disre- 
gard the problems caused by growth—we cannot shirk the 
responsibility of the problems caused by our mistakes!’’ 


THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

The year has brought crises in the Foreign Department of 
the Society not only over-seas but at the home base as well. 
Our thoughts turn first to China. With heartache for the mis- 
sionaries who are looking so bravely on the apparent wreckage 
of much of the work into which their lives have been builded, 
and for the whole fabric of the Church of Christ in China. 
we have two great causes for thanksgiving in records of hero- 
ism and selflessness on the part of our missionaries, and that 
God has not left himself without witnesses in that land and 
can still make the wrath of man to praise Him if a stronger 
native church shall rise out of the ruin. 

The second crisis was one which we have long dreaded and 
expected unless financial relief could come. We have during 
recent years been building our budget within the figures 
authorized by the denomination; but with a constantly 
shrinking total of receipts from our denominational budget, 
it was voted at our January meeting, after many sessions of 
prayer and struggle to find some other way of relief, “that 
readjustments should be made in next year’s budget so that 
we might live within our reasonable expectancy of income.” 
These readjustments will affect our work in three ways: (1) 
Reductions in the work appropriations of most of our fields. 
(2) Reduction in the administrative expenses in this country, 
already cut beyond the margin of efficiency. (3) Perhaps the 
most serious reduction will be in our missionary staff, which 
is already in most cases below the point of efficiency and 
safety. Sixteen missionaries have been detained on extended 
furlough. It has been decided that all the missionaries on 
furlough from China, numbering 11, should be detained. 
Fourteen missionaries anxious and able to go back to their 
stations this fall are being asked to secure positions in this 
country. Of the 14, one has given over 12 years of service, 
two have given 18 years, and one 24 years under our Board. 
With the total of 70 missionaries away from their stations 
on normal furloughs and for other reasons, and with just 16 
able to return to their work and no new missionaries being 
sent this summer or fall to relieve the situation, many stations 
will have to be closed, more than 15 of our girls will be com- 
pelled to live alone, which is against our policy, and many 
missionaries will have to carry double responsibilities and in 
some stations do the work formerly carried by three mission- 
aries. 


AFRICA 

In Belgian-Congo there have been five missionaries on four 
fields. Our work for women and children has been vastly 
aided by a large group of missionaries’ wives whose service 
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has been as truly heroic as that of their husbands. The field 
reports 1,200 more baptisms than the preceding year. The 
responsibility for training all these converts and for develop. 
ing native leadership is therefore greater than ever, and we 
women are not doing our share. At Kimpese our beloved 
Doctor (Mabie) reports thousands of women and babies cared 
for in her daily clinics. At Ntondo the Doctor reports that 
without a hospital and a nurse he performed 45 major opera- 
tions and lost only one! Next year he will have his new hos- 
pital and we trust his nurse, too. At Sona Bata our nurse, in 
addition to carrying medical aid to the village, distributing 
medicine through the evangelists and instructing the girls 
in the schools in hygiene, has helped to carry 9,896 cases in 
the dispensary. At Vanga two heroic women, widows of mis- 
sionaries, have carried the greater part of the work for women 
and girls without any help from our Board; but with the 
strong station schools, with literally hundreds of village 
schools, with Bible study classes and a separate Sunday 
school for women, there is surely a great challenge which we 
are not meeting. 


ASSAM 

We support missionaries in 6 of the centers of work in 
Assam and make small appropriations for work in several 
other stations. The work in Assam is also seriously under- 
staffed. The total number of missionaries from both Boards 
in 1921 was 64 and in 1926 was 43. This shortage occurs in 
the face of unprecedented opportunities, especially the call 
of the villages formerly so wild and now so eager for the gospel. 
In some of the newly-won tribes the evangelizing spirit is so 
strong that the native people are supporting more than half 
of their own evangelists and planning constantly how to reach 
these new and alien tribes. The Assamese women, like their 
sisters in Burma, have organized a national missionary so- 
ciety. Two great needs which we women have not been meet- 
ing adequately in Assam are the hospital situation and the 
higher education of girls. 


EDUCATION 

We lift hearts of thanksgiving for the 14,200 girls who last 
year attended our mission schools. Schools like Kemmendine 
and Morton Lane, each with nearly 600 students, each self- 
supporting except for a few salaries carried by the home 
Board, have been our pride for fifty years. The High and 
Normal Schools at Mandalay and the English High and 
Normal at Moulmein are not quite as old or as large but are 
very strong and at least a dozen others of Middle and High 
School grade have had an amazing growth in recent years. 
These higher schools all have missionaries in charge but their 
teaching staffs are mostly recruited from the normal depart- 
ments of our own schools and from our Women’s Department 
in Judson College of which we are so proud. It is our only 
college for women in Burma, but in the few years since women 
have been admitted, our girls have already come to form 
one-fifth of its total membership, which this year is 316. 

A large proportion of these higher schools are not only edu- 
cational but evangelistic centers. It is a growing custom for 
our students to go out in evangelistic bands through the cities 
and the villages, especially those from which the boarding 
pupils come, and there they hold gospel meetings and 40 
personal work in the homes. They love to testify and they 
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have free access everywhere. Evangelizing also goes on 
through the Sunday schools and through a host of village 
schools. 

It is a joy to see native leadership developing. One of the 
two Woman’s Missionary Societies, the ‘‘All-Burma Society,” 
has this year built the “Frederickson Memorial Home for 
Bible Women,” at the Burmese Women’s Bible School which 
it supports at Insein. Another dedication which Mrs. Good- 
man rejoiced to share in was that of the Peabody-Montgom- 
ery Rest Haven at Taunggyi where a blessed work for the 
healing of our girls has been undertaken. 


BENGAL-ORISSA 

This Mission has done strong work in three stations with a 
comparatively small corps of workers, one of them a new- 
comer. At Balasore they are happy in the completion of the 
new Jubilee school building and the house for the headmis- 
tress. In this school of 140 all but 34 are Christians and many 
are being baptized. The schools have also been prospered at 
Bhimpore and Midnapore. At Midnapore we have our 
veteran of all missionaries who first went to the field 51 years 
ago and who today carries on a heavy dispensary work, and 
also extensive village evangelism and zenana work. 


SouTH INDIA 
“Evangelism” is a strong keynote in the reports from India. 
Every one of the hospitals reports growths in response to 
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the evangelistic efforts of the Bible women and missionaries. 
At Ramapatnam we have an evangelistic missionary who 
works through the opportunities offered by the large Woman’s 
dispensary there, and through the women connected with 
the theological school. At Madras, the day schools help 
evangelism. We have also the touring evangelist who works 
directly, not through the hospitals or schools. The evangelist 
in Narasaravapett reports that in 33 days she traveled 379 
miles in a pony cart over rough roads, visited 65 villages, held 
108 meetings, and found literally thousands of hearers and a 
far greater readiness and eagerness to listen as compared 
with the indifference of former years. 

The building of the New England Jubilee Hospital at Nel- 
lore is going forward and the new dispensary is in use. We 
have two missionary doctors at Nellore Medical School and 
one graduate has just gone to Nellore Hospital as an interne. 
At Madras Christian College we also have two Baptist mem- 
bers on the faculty, and of the 140 students at the College, 
8 are Baptists. 

THE FAR EAST 


(The report of the Far East is made by Miss Mabelle Rae 
McVeigh, the Foreign Secretary, who was a member of the 
special deputation sent by our two Foreign Mission Boards to 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. We shall give this 
in large part in September issue.—Ed.) 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


The Board presents its sixteenth annual report with a keen 
sense of satisfaction. At its best old age is full of pathos; 
age with want and sickness is tragic. Widowhood also elicits 
sympathy, especially if accompanied by lack of support. The 
Board has extended the helping hand to many of these 
worthy aged ones. There are at present 2,076 beneficiaries, 
an increase of 160 over the previous year. Death has come 
to 63 of the beneficiaries; their average age was approxi- 
mately 75 years; the average term of service of the men was 
approximately 35 years. Aid on account of need was for 
years the sole enterprise of the Board. Strong emphasis has 
always been put upon worthiness as a claim for help. Aid 
granted is in recognition of service rendered. Not only is 
ordination important, but service even more. Grants are 
not mere philanthropy. 

Membership in the Retiring Pension Fund steadily in- 
creases; at date 2,009 certificates have been issued. Of these 
260 have passed their 65th birthday and are now receiving 
pensions. Six have become totally and permanently dis- 
abled and receive disability allowances. Seven benefits are 
provided: Normal] pensions; additional retiring pension allow- 
ances for men whose normal pensions are less than $500; joint 
pensions for widows of members; disability pensions; paid-up 
pensions for members compelled for various reasons to cease 
cooperation before attaining age 65; widows’ pensions, and 
minors’ pensions. 

Many pastors find it impossible to share in these benefits 
because unable to pay their part of the cost. This is particu- 
larly true of pastors receiving less than $1,500 salary. Yet 
the cost is small. The deacons and trustees of more of our 


churches should find out the exact cost in the case of their 
pastors and advise the churches to provide for it in the annual 
current expense budget. Many churches already are doing 
so. Other denominations are doing this to a much greater 
extent than our own. If all churches will cooperate with the 
Board, our worthy pastors, missionaries and their wives and 
widows may be cared for. 

The treasurer’s report shows that the Permanent Fund, 
the income of which may be used for the general purposes of 
the Board, is approximately $7,500,000. The Retiring Pen- 
sion Guaranty Fund, principal and interest of which must 
remain as a guarantee to meet the contractual obligations 
represented in the present certificates of membership, is 
approximately $5,000,000. It is true that the funds have 
grown rapidly during the last decade, but the demands have 
grown even more rapidly and are increasing. The denomina- 
tion must soon seriously consider the necessity of increasing 
the Retiring Pension Guaranty Fund, as the Presbyterians 
are now doing by a special campaign to raise $15,000,000, to 
enable them to enlarge their Permanent Fund, so that the 
Board may continue to provide for our aged workers. 

The report refers to the official changes by which Dr. E. T. 
Tomlinson, executive secretary from the beginning, has been 
transferred from executive to advisory secretary, while Dr. 
Peter C. Wright, formerly associate, becomes executive secre- 
tary. High tribute is paid to Dr. Tomlinson’s wisdom, skill 
and devotion in the formative years of a great enterprise, 
that is now soundly established. Furthermore, workable 
and harmonious cooperation has been achieved in every 
part of the convention field. 


Ii WAS ANNOUNCED AT THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


THAT THE $15,000,000 FUND HAS BEEN RAISED. 


IT BEHOOVES US TO BE UP AND GOING 
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SUMMARY OF THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


"THE Report recalls the interesting fact that the Society 

began its work in Chicago in 1832, when Fort Dearborn 
was struggling for its life on the shores of Lake Michigan, its 
future in much doubt. The first missionary reported to the 
Board that he thought a mistake had been made in sending 
him to such an insignificant village ina swamp. During the 
ninety-five years the Society has cooperated with the Bap- 
tists in Chicago in every forward movement, first among the 
English-speaking settlers and later among the various foreign- 
speaking groups. Tke children and grandchildren of these 
English and foreign-speaking Baptists stand in the forefront 
of every phase of the city’s life. Since the last annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, in 1910, the work of the Society has not only 
enlarged but increased in variety and scope. The additional 
activities to those covered in 1910 are noted. The Society’s 
missionaries today, numbering about 800, labor in territory 
stretching from Maine to Nicaragua and from Porto Rico 
to Alaska, in 6 nations outside our borders, in 14 Indian 
tribes, in groups speaking 22 foreign languages and ‘in 45 
states, cooperating with 34 state conventions and 13 city 
mission societies. It has mission schools among the Indians, 
foreign-speaking, Negro <nd Latin-American peoples; makes 
grants for the erection of edifices, ard through its department 
of architecture assists in their erection and equipment. From 
the beginning it has pioneered in new work, bringing assisted 
churches to self-support as speedily as possible and placing 
responsibility wherever practicable upon state conventions 
and city mission societies, as a fixed policy. 


DIVISION OF THE BUDGET & 


The budget of the Society for the current year, not counting 
certain amounts annually expended in our educational, church 
edifice and missionary departments, and derived from funds 
sacredly set apart in trust agreements, is $980,000. Of this 
$470,000 is derived from non-donation sources, making a 
balance of $510,000 to be provided for by distributable 
receipts. On the advice of the Finance Committee of the 
Convention the Society has kept its expenditures within 80 
per cent. of its share of the anticipated distributable receipts, 
in addition to its income from non-donation sources, its work- 
ing budget being $878,000, divided as follows: English-speak- 
ing and Indian Missions, $74,950; City and Foreign-speaking 
Missions, $161,074; Social Service and Rural Work, $21,045; 
Colporter Missionary and Chapel Car Work, $31,000; Evan- 
gelism, $47,273; Special Evangelistic Campaign, $11,150; 
Latin North American Work, $120,400; Church Edifice Work, 
$55,000; Education, $214,073; General Contingent Fund, 
$15,465; Administration and Headquarters Expense, $126,570. 


THE YEAR OF EVANGELISM 


This is covered fully in the Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen appointed by the Washington Convention. The Re- 
port says the Society pledged its support and resources, and 
as no appropriation was made by the Convention the Society 
provided $7,500 from its funds, besides carrying on the office 
work involved. Its superintendent of evangelism, Rev. B. T. 
Livingston, successor to Dr. Stilwell, began work January 1, 
1927, and has carried forward with fine spirit the aims of the 
campaign. The slogan “A soul-winning effort in every 
church during the Convention year” will be emphasized 


anew, and no abatement in the effort to stimulate the churches 
in evangelistic service is expected. Full recognition is given 
to Dr. Stilwell for his ten years of direction in the Society’s 
department of evangelism. 


THE SUBURBAN TREND 


The Report refers to the studies made by the Associated 
Home Mission Agencies, which led the Finance Committee of 
the Convention to approve a campaign to raise one million 
dollars for church edifice needs, especially in suburban areas. 
This subject was covered in June Missions. The Report 
says the coming year will witness an earnest effort to secure 
these specific gifts, intended to meet one of the perplexing 
home mission problems. 


CHURCH EDIFICE DEPARTMENT REESTABLISHED 


Conscious of the great need of meeting houses where Bap- 
tists are establishing churches, in November, 1926, the So- 
ciety reestablished a Church Edifice Department, with Dr. 
John S. Stump as its secretary. The Report speaks of the new 
plans and methods, and some of the needs. Dr. Stump gives 
personal investigation, and has a wide acquaintance with the 
fields. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


Three topics are mentioned, as recently discussed: Financial 
needs of the colleges, improvement of the Negro ministry, 
and moral and religious training in our schools. The latter 
is far less effective than is desired, and the Report commends 
the School Republics plan of Mr. Wilson Gill as a method of 
moral training. The educational condition of the Negro 
ministry improves very slowly, and at the present rate it is 
difficult to estimate when the thousands of ignorant preachers 
will be succeeded by better trained men, since our schools 
are graduating not more than one-thirtieth the number of 
trained men needed each year to replace the colored ministers 
who fall out of the ranks. As to financial conditions, the cost 
has increased as the number of students has multiplied, while 
the income has been curtailed. Hence the college presidents 
unanimously feel that a financial campaign for equipment 
and endowment is necessary in order to grow or even to 
avoid disaster. They hope the Northern Baptist Convention 
will include this object in the campaign for a centennial fund 
of the Home Mission Society. It is not expected that North- 
ern Baptists will contribute all the money, but that the Gen- 
eral Education Board, Northern philanthropists and Southern 
white people and Negroes will contribute largely; indeed, the 
campaign among the Negroes has already begun, with $7,000 
raised for Benedict College on Founder’s Day, and $45,000 
for Virginia Union and Hartshorn. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Commercial depression, due to low price of coffee and 
sugar, is making it hard for our churches in Cuba to main- 
tain the standard they set themselves in their home mission 
enterprise. The growth of the churches continues, however, 
and a fine spirit of initiative is shown by the pastors, with 
revival fires burning brightly. In Latin America the mission 
schools are prospering. The Report speaks of the need of 
three new schools, the establishment of one at Barranquitas, 
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and the chance to get a fine location for a high school if the 
$6,000 necessary can be secured. It presents Haiti as one of 
the greatest opportunities, with its two and a half million 
people, nominally Roman Catholic but in reality voodoo- 
worshipers, now set free from fear of revolution and banditry. 
(Superintendent Detweiler described this situation in June 
Missions.—Ed.) 

In Mexico our Mission has been one of the first, if not the 
first, to have a Mexican in charge of the work. On December 
31, Dr. A. B. Rudd, after a long and honorable service, retired 
from active service and was succeeded by Rev. Ernesto 
Barocio, who has been for sixteen years pastor of the church 
in Monterey. Except for the physician and nurses in charge 
of the hospital in Puebla, and for two professors in the Semi- 
nary at Saltillo, this Society has no American missionaries in 
Mexico and is thus complying with the law of the land, both 
in the letter and the spirit. The Hospital Latino-Americano 
in Puebla has continued its good service under the direction 
of Dr. F. L. Meadows. 

New buildings completed during the year include the church 
in Monterey, costing $40,000, with Sunday school rooms and 
pastor’s residence, one-half the cost provided by the Society; 
ruined church in Cap Haitien restored by a special gift from 
the late Dr. J. Ackerman Coles; country chapel in Porto 
Rico; two rural chapels in Cuba; a church house and lot in 
Nicaragua. Altogether the Society appropriated only $6,500 
for new buildings in Latin America, while the Report says the 
income of a million dollars could be expended annually for 
many years to come in our six fields and still not keep pace 
with the growing needs. 


FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


The needs are fourfold: financial resources for new work, 
erection of suitable houses of worship, literature to meet the 
new religious problems, and missionaries of their own races 
who can enter the homes and meet the older women. To 
retain the young people a bilingual ministry is necessary, with 
an increasing number of English services and an adequate 
young people’s program. Recent population movements 
have developed new problems. There is a pressing call to 
begin work in Norwegian villages in Alaska. Rumanians 
have begun to raise a $50,000 fund from their own members, 
the income to be used for church edifice and missionary exten- 
sion. The Report mentions movements among the Poles, 
French, Russians and Italians. Hungarians have a new mis- 
sion in Detroit, and Italians a new mission in Detroit and 
fine house of worship in Buffalo. 
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MISSIONARY AND RURAL AREAS 


The Report says the frontier lingers, and tells of wide open 
doors in North Dakota, Southern California and Arizona, 
where wide areas require denominational aid. The Society 
engages in supervision of rural fields in 6 states, and aids in 
maintaining 12 rural demonstration fields. In New York 
state the rural work, supported by the income from specially 
designated funds, is carried on cooperatively by the State 
Convention and the Society. The present flow of population 
is from the farm to the small nearby villages. The abandon- 
ment of many rural schools and establishment of consolidated 
schools with graded teachers and good equipment in the 
villages have resulted. Rural churches must be affected by 
these changes. The Report says that in one state the number 
of rural churches has greatly decreased, and yet the rural 
areas are better served and the churches stronger than before. 
Our Baptist rural field is now being restudied, with these 
problems in view. 


PROGRESS ON INDIAN FIELDS 


In the Continental United States there are approximately 
336,000 Indians; in Alaska about 37,000. They are mainly 
on 147 reservations and in scattered communities in 20 states. 
There are more than 150 tribal bands and clans, all speak- 
ing different languages and dialects. Less than one-third in 
the United States are related to Christian communions. There 
are 233 government Indian schools, including 154 reservation 
day-schools, 54 reservation boarding-schools, and 27 non- 
reservation boarding-schools. There are also 37 Roman 
Catholic and 20 Protestant mission schools for them. Field 
reports indicate that evangelism was never more promising. 
The Report pays high tribute to Dr. Bruce Kinney on the 
completion of twenty-five years of continuous service of the 
most arduous character. 


Various Topics 


The Report speaks of cooperation in Church Architecture, 
of which we shall treat later; of literature and publicity; of 
the Golden Jubilee of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
with congratulations; of the stream of giving, decreasing for 
missionary objects and increasing for local purposes; of co- 
operative contacts, denominational and interdenominational; 
of the fiduciary conference at Atlantic City; and of the ten 
faithful servants who have passed on during the year. De- 
tailed reports from the fields are given as usual in the com- 
plete Report. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
SUMMARY OF ONE-HUNDRED-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


Unusual demands for grants caused an overdraft upon 
available grant funds. Gifts exceed $25,000. Society united 
with the Cooperative Committee of Evangelism in the dis- 
tribution of 120,000 copies of the Centenary Translation of 
the Acts, and has distributed free tens of thousands of 
evangelistic tracts. It has helped maintain two colporter 
Sunday school workers in Canada. 

The Society publishes on the average from twelve to fifteen 
books a year dealing with evangelism in its broadest sense. 
Through the generosity of a donor the Society is able to offer 
for the year beginning May 1, three prizes for the best three 
books on evangelism published by it. Any book concerned 


with the problem of bringing the world to Christ will receive 
careful consideration. The first prize will be $500, second 
$300, third $200. The giving of these prizes will not affect 
the author’s royalty. The year was closed without debt in 
any department. 

In the Book Publishing Department special note is made 
of the New Baptist Hymnal, a Religious Education Music 
Manual, and such volumes as Dr. Humpstone’s Crozer 
Lectures, ‘‘Man and Message;” Dr. Francis’ ‘‘The Real 
Jesus;” Dr. John M. Moorer’s “Things that Matter Most;”’ 
Dr. Snape’s “Soul Trappings and Other Sermons;’”’ and 
Matthew T. Andrews’ “Growing a Soul.” A number of 
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volumes of true nature stories have been issued. Five 
foreign tracts were translated into Rumanian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Slovak and Russian. The Gospel of John, a 
Creole translation by Rev. Elie Marc and some associates 
in Haiti, has been printed with the French version in parallel 
columns. 

In its Department of Sunday School publications the 
Society employs 14 men and women for fulltime service and 
19 Others as regular contributors for lesson helps. Three 
new courses for Vacational Church Schools have been 
published, making 12 courses for these schools and 9g for 
Weekday Church Schools. In all periodicals for adults 
emphasis is being laid on religious education in the home. 

The Bible and Field Department reports through Dr. S. 
G. Neil that throughout the year the emphasis has been on 
the spiritual and evangelistic notes. The secretary went to 
Porto Rico to dedicate the New England Memorial Chapel 
Car Auto No. 5, which has been having remarkable results 
under the charge of Rev. Daniel Echavarria. In one series 
of meetings in a little country town there were 51 professions 


This report should be in the hands of all pastors and might 
well be presented by them to the churches, as it sets forth 
clearly the task and plans of the Board. Here its points can 
only be mentioned, the last section or challenge being given 
in full in the Report of the Convention. After describing what 
is involved in capturing the attention of 1,500,000 people and 
transferring it to action, the report says the broader aspects 
of its task led to the plans for 1926-27, linking immediate 
action with a distant objective. In other words, it was sought 
to fix denominational attention at an earlier date than hitherto 
upon the responsibility to be assumed for the year to follow 
thus securing correspondingly earlier and more general ac- 
ceptance of quotas and insuring before the actual beginning 
of a fiscal year a more certain arrangement of our missionary 
finances. This plan was approved at Washington and to its 
execution every means at command was applied. It is said 
sometimes that church members will contribute to a cause 
but not to a budget. The hope of the Board is to convince 
all that the budget is a cause and a magnificent one if it is per- 
ceived as the instrument by which the churches can best 
apply their combined strength wherever it will do most to 
advance the kingdom of Christ. 

The report shows that after the New World Movement 
donation receipts revealed a sharply declining trend. For 
three years by conference and comparison the participating 
organizations sought to discover the level of budget require- 
ments, and by this process the necessary maintenance charge 
for 1927-28 was ascertained to be $6,435,000. For the previ- 
ous year it was fixed at $6,360,000. For three years past the 
denominational giving to missions has been somewhat under 
$5,000,000. Compared with the minimum requirements 
revealed after painstaking calculation and careful economy a 
serious deficiency in receipts is apparent. Revenue has 


averaged more than a million dollars below the level that will 
permit Northern Baptist missions to exist without abandon- 
ment of some part of the work developed by sacrifice of so 
much treasure, labor and human life. Temporary expedients 
have been tried, but it is impossible to continue in this man- 
ner, which is a fatal policy. Therein lies the seriousness of 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
SUMMARY OF THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 1926-27 
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of faith and two Sunday schools were organized. By its 
program of specialized house-to-house evangelism and Bible 
distribution the Society reaches systematically upwards of a 
million people a year. The chapel car work has been very 
fruitful in California and Colorado, and the chapel car auto 
work equally so in Arizona. 

The Religious Education Department reports a happy 
year of service. Conferences were held with the missionary 
education workers looking to closer understanding and co- 
operation. State conventions have been helped to build 
strong departments of religious education. The department 
is cooperating in the evangelistic campaign. Standard train- 
ing work has done with 749 church classes, and 26 standard 
training schools have been held. The director of the Child- 
ren’s Work Division, Miss Meme Brockway, has been spend- 
ing the year in deputation work abroad as special representa- 
tive of the World’s Sunday School Association. The Social 
Education Division reports cordial attention, hearty co- 
operation, and the giving of social-education courses in 
the majority of the assemblies last summer. 


























the annually recurring shortage. In the effort to bridge the 
gap between bare necessities and available resources, the 
Board presented a program with all the successive steps so 
connected that they led directly to the ultimate goal of a 
quota accepted, pledged and paid. January was set aside 
for fixing attention, February for considering quotas, every 
member enlistment and pledging of the quota by individuals. 
To complete the sequence, emphasis was placed upon the 
value of gaining momentum by beginning with a pro rata 
contribution on the first Sunday of May and aiming to keep 
up payments at the regular rate of one-twelfth of the quota 
every month. The January World Tour was a part of this 
program, and achieved a success exceeding all hopes. In the 
atmosphere created by this Tour the state conventions pre- 
sented to the churches the acceptance of quotas, and by March 
I some states had acceptances exceeding in number the final 
total of the previous year. Before May 1 on incomplete re- 
turns more than 2,000 churches had reported acceptance and 
pledging of their quotas. Plainly a new kind of impress had 
been made. No other year in the Convention’s history could 
show such a record. States which this year showed 2,000 
quota acceptances could. not have reported over 300 a year 
ago. All this done in fine spirit gives promise for the future. 
The report further deals with teamwork at headquarters, 
with cooperation from outside that brought into action Bap- 
tist forces of every magnitude, from the individual church 
member to the national society, without whose willing and 
whole-hearted assistance such an enterprise as the World Tout 
could not have been carried out. In the field activities at 
times about fifty people were engaged, including missionaries, 
secretaries and field representatives who were assigned 0 
state conventions asking for assistance. President Broughet 
took the field with Dr. Bowler, making two speaking and con 
ference tours, with excellent attendance and spirit. The edu- 
cational aspect of stewardship has received much attention. 
The report covers the Board’s work in producing denomin- 
tional informational literature, referring especially to the 
largest single enterprise in the publication of the Log of the 
Airship Evangel, of which copies were circulated, and to Tit 
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Missionary Quiz Book, of which 65,000 copies were distributed, 
in addition to the 50,000 received by subscribers to MiIssions 
as a part of its June issue. In the stereopticon and moving 
picture department the sets of slides used in eleven months 
numbered 8,097, 1,496 more than the year preceding, with 
aggregate attendance at the lectures exceeding the total en- 
rolled membership of the denomination. The publicity ser- 
vice was related directly to the general plan of the year, keep- 
ing the people informed of developments affecting the coop- 
erative program as a whole. The state bulletin service has 
now practically full cooperation in every state. Much help 
has been received from the denominational press. Service 
of Northern Baptist women is specially recognized, also the 
close contact of the National Council of laymen. Warmest 
praise is accorded the Baptist young people for willing and 
effective service in connection with the World Tour and the 
realignment plan. They have demonstrated in actual per- 
formance the possibilities of volunteer service and set an ex- 
ample which it is hoped the entire denomination may be in- 
duced to follow. The Board proposes to continue on a line 
to which the denomination has been responsive, and make 
renewed efforts to implant in the membership such an under- 
standing knowledge of the situation and such a sympathy 
with the aspiration to worldwide Christian fellowship that all 
minds and hearts may be moved to help. 


The Baptist Board of Education 


The sixteenth annual report notes changes in the personnel 
of the Board and in the presidency of some of the schools. 
One school, Hardin College at Mexico, Mo., has been lost 
from the list. A number of schools are seeking increased 
funds, made necessary by the advancing costs of education. 
For three years the Board has aided a limited number of our 
schools on current expenses, to save serious situations. The 
work with universities makes satisfactory progress. Work 
was begun at two new points the past year, at the University 
of New Hampshire and the University of North Dakota. 
Plans are completed for work at two large normal schools, 
these schools offering the largest unoccupied field. The 
student secretary, Dr. Allyn K. Foster, made the year one 
of definite evangelism, and reports from many schools indicate 
that this has been in many ways the best of the seven he has 
spent in the college field. 

The Department of Missionary Education makes its eighth 
report through its director, Rev. W. A. Hill. (Its outline 
features were given in June Missions.) The literature of 
the Department, prepared on a graded basis and suited to 
various groups, is more widely in circulation than ever before. 
More than 500 missionary costumes are in use. The field 
service is the most extensive yet undertaken, two field secre- 
taries giving all their time to it. Special attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of missionary interest among Baptist 
boys. In addition to the staff, a force of over 1400 Baptist 
women has been doing splendid volunteer service in the 
interests of missionary reading and education, W. W. G. and 
C. W. C. Work; 34 men are giving voluntary service for boys. 
The Department cooperates in building courses of study and 
supplying teachers of 108 mission classes in the summer 
assemblies of 1926. Direction of the summer assembly pro- 
motion of missions has been in charge of Miss May Huston, 
associate secretary. For summer schools of missions teachers 


s Were supplied for 131 classes and made 223 addresses; 1,024 


life decisions were recorded in these summer conferences. 
Children’s World Crusade. During the year 368 new 
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companies were organized among children of the churches 
and Sunday schools. Their program augments the regular 
Sunday school instruction. The stewardship activities of 
the Crusaders in their regular gifts through the local church 
and in special gifts demonstrate the value of early education 
in giving. 

World Wide Guild. The report shows 490 new chapters 
enrolled; 21 states having Guild house-parties; over 200 
chapters qualified in the missionary reading contest; and 
increased interest in mission study and program activities. 

The Royal Ambassadors. This new organization has a 
broad basis, sympathetic to all the boy’s normal characteris- 
tics, yet build around the religious and missionary motive. 
There are now 34 high counsellors, 160 chapters in 31 states, 
and chapters in Burma, Porto Rico and Canada. The total 
enrollment is 2,020, while if the boys in other organizations 
using the Ambassador materials are counted the total will 
be over 4,000 boys now being reached. The Department, 
besides cooperating in boys’ camps in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, is conducting one at Ocean Park, 
Maine, where 22 men, mostly young ministers, have offered 
to serve on the faculty without charge. 


- Churches on the Convention Honor Roll 


Amazed mail clerks at the Stevens Hotel were kept busy 
during the Northern Baptist Convention week in Chicago by 
a great number of letters, postal cards and telegrams that 
came addressed to one man. That man was Dr. W. H. Bow- 
ler, executive secretary of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, and the mail and telegrams contained reports sent in 
by Northern Baptist churches anxious to appear in the 
Convention Honor Roll, on which a place was accorded 
every church that raised during the month of May one- 
twelfth of its missionary quota for the year. 

No less than 1,543 churches qualified, and nearly all of 
the reports were included in that mass of mail which arrived 
at the Baptist headquarters hotel in Chicago after May 2oth, 
the last Sunday in the month. It was a magnificent response, 
and it gavenew courage toall whoare working to obtain a larger 
and more continuous flow of money for the support of missions 
during the current fiscal year. The most sanguine had not 
expected to see so large a list, but now all are disposed to 
see in it a continuance of that revived missionary interest 
which has been manifest for several months, and which was 
particularly apparent in the way the denomination entered 
into the spirit of the World Tour. The May effort was 
the climax of a program that began in January. 

The names of the 1,543 churches were listed on stereopti- 
con slides and shown on the screen in the main auditorium of 
the Coliseum on the evening of June 3. The list was also 
posted on the wall of the Exhibit Hall and there was a throng 
before that list all the time. There are too many names of 
churches to print all of them in Missions, but here is the 
number of successful churches reported by each state conven- 
tion: Arizona 6; California, North 33; California, South 60; 
Colorado 21; Connecticut 28; Delaware 3; District of Colum- 
bia 2; Idaho 40; Illinois 143; Indiana 83; Iowa 34; Kansas 
30; Maine 39; Massachusetts 88; Michigan 100; Minnesota 
8; Montana 27; Nebraska 22; Nevada 6; New Hampshire 16; 
New Jersey 61; New York State 234; New York, Metr. 12; 
North Dakota 12; Ohio 77; Oregon 11; Pennsylvania 140; 
Rhode Island 17; South Dakota 7; Utah 5; Vermont 17; 
Washington, East 13; Washington, West 23; West Virginia 
63; Wisconsin 61; Wyoming 1; Total 1,543. 








A Threefold Greeting to the 


BY DR. J. H. 


Dr. Rushbrooke spoke for three circles of Baptists, first 
for the British Union which had charged him as president for 
1926-7 to convey its cordial Christian greetings and to em- 
phasize its solidarity with American Baptists. British Baptist 
ideals, (he said) had been formulated over three hundred 
years ago by John Smyth: “‘to walk in all His ways, made 
known and to be made known unto them.”’ Loyalty to the 
Lord, sensitiveness to the Living Spirit who guides into all 
the truth—these ideals had been imperfectly attained, but 
they are not forgotten. Great men had been granted them 
in Britain—Bunyan, Carey, Fuller, Robert Hall, Grenfell, 
Timothy Richard, Spurgeon, MacLaren, Clifford—a truly 
apostolical succession. He hoped that living British Baptists 
were not entirely unworthy of their great ancestry; and 
their Reply to the Lambeth Appeal of the Anglican Bishops 
had proved that they stand firmly by the Evangelical faith 
of the Convention, acknowledging in Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal Son of God, the hope of the world. 

Next, Dr. Rushbrooke spoke as Commissioner for Europe, 
thanking Northern Baptists for the wealth of friendship and 
confidence they have showered upon him during seven years. 

He brought the greetings of the European continental Bap- 
tists, and continued: I would lay two facts upon your minds 
and hearts. The first is that there is a widening opportunity 
in Europe for the gospel in its New Testament simplicity. 
Especially is the enlarging scope for the work you are doing 
in the training of preachers. The joyful news has been 
flashed over to me that on the 9th of May the Soviet authori- 
ties granted the Russian Baptist Union leave to open a 
preachers’ school in Moscow, and that the courses will com- 
mence next October. The preachers’ schools you already 
support have done splendid work; and it is: along this line 
that you can best help Europe. The converts are zealous 
and eager; they will preach and cannot be restrained. But 
if they are to understand the New Testament, to hold truth 
in its fulness and proportion, and firmly to organize the 
multitudes of believers in such a country as Russia, they 
must be trained; and here you can and will have great part. 

The second fact is that the battle for religious freedom is not 
ye! won across the Atlantic. There are threatening omens in 
more than one land. In Rumania the struggle is grim and 
obstinate, and may be prolonged. Liberty of preaching is 
refused. The position is that of Virginia over 150 years back, 
when Baptists (as I learned last week in Richmond) were 
persecuted for ‘‘preaching the gospel with no authority ex- 
cept from above!’”’ It is that of England in the days of 
Bunyan, when laws and magistrates forbade preaching with- 
out episcopal or state authorization, and Bunyan endured 
twelve years in Bedford jail rather than keep silence and be 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. Baptists in Rumania 
stand where Bunyan stood. They say that it is laid upon 
them as a religious duty to preach, and that if the command 
of God is opposed by the veto of the state it is not the com- 
mand of God that must give way! I told the Rumanian 
Prime Minister three months ago that in this contention all 
the millions of Baptists in the world are with their Rumanian 
brethren. Depend upon it, where Britain failed to suppress 
liberty in the seventeenth century, where Virginia failed in 
the eighteenth, Rumania will most decisively fail in the 
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twentieth. American Baptists, who have achieved their own 
freedom, will stand by those who are still unfree. 

Speaking for the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. Rushbrooke 
urged that Northern Baptists should attend in their thousands 
at Toronto next year, when the fourth World Congress will 
be held; and he closed with a description of the true catholic. 
ity of Baptists who stand together not for opinions but for 
what Richard Baxter called “the great necessary certain 
things”—the gospel of the glory of the blessed Lord, the 
redeeming cross, the Christ in whom and in whom alone all 
things—and all men—hold together. These things are eternal 
in their validity and their value. 













Officers Elected at Chicago 





OFFICERS OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


President W. C. Coleman, of Kansas; first vice-president, Johnston Myers, 
of Illinois; second vice-president, H. Theodore Sorg, of New Jersey; corre. 
sponding secretary, W. C. Bitting, of Missouri; recording secretary, Maurice 
A. Levy, of Massachusetts; statistical secretary, Charles A. Walker, of Dela. 
ware; treasurer, Orrin R. Judd, of New York. Executive Committee, term 
expiring 1930, J. M. Coon, of South Dakota; W. A. Buis, of Idaho; E. J. 
Fellnian, of Wisconsin; Rev. J. F. Herget, of Ohio; Rev. W. H. Jones, of 
Maine; Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, of Illinois; Rev. Charles A. Fulton, of 
Colorado; Rev. Oren H. Baker, of West Virginia; Rev. H. N. Spear, of In- 
diana; H. W. White, of Minnesota. Members at large, term.expiring 1930 
Mrs. F. C. Nickels, of Minnesota; Miss N. G. Prescott, of New York; Mrs, 
F. I. Smith, of Colorado. 












THE FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Rev. Charles A. Brooks, of Illinois; first vice-president, George 
E. Hoyer, of New Jersey; second vice-president, Rev. Carey W. Chamber 
lain, of Massachusetts; recording secretary, William B. Lipphard; treasurer, 
George B. Huntington. Managers, class of 1930, Professor Frederick L. 
Anderson, of Massachusetts: Hon. Carl E. Milliken, of New York; Rev. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher, of California; G. Ellsworth Huggins, of New York; 
Rev. A. W. Jefferson, of Maine; Rev. Donald B. MacQueen, of New York; 
Frank H. White, of New Jersey; Rev. Herbert J. White, of New York; Rev. 
E. Bruce Price, of Massachusetts. 









THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. Herbert E. Goodman, of Illinois; foreign vice-president, 
Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, of Massachusetts; administrative vice-president, 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, of Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Mrs. W. 
S. Abernethy, of District of Columbia. Members at large of the Board o/ 
Managers, Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, of IHinois; Mrs. G. Howard Estey, o 
New York; Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws, of New York. 








THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Hon. Grant M. Hudson, of Michigan; first vice-president, G. L. 
Allin, of New York; second vice-president, Judge J. W. Davis, of NewJersey; 
third vice-president, Harry A. Gilman, of Massachusetts; recording secre 
tary, Coe Hayne, of New York. Board of Managers, term to expire 1930, 
T. Rawlins Adams, of Pennsylvania; Richard Edie, of New York; William 
J. Grippin, of Connecticut; William B. Hale, of New York; Mark H. Bridge, 
of Ohio; Rev. P. D. McDowell, of New York; George W. Palmer, of New 
York; Hon. Ernest E. Rodgers, of Connecticut; Rev. Avery A. Shaw, of Ohio. 










THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. George W. Coleman, of Massachusetts; first vice-president, 
Mrs. George Caleb Moor, of New York; second vice-president, Mrs. Joli 
Nuveen, of Illinois; recording secretary, Mrs. John G. Goetz, of New York. 
Board members, three year term, Mrs. Arthur E. Bestor, of New York; Mm. 
John H. Chapman, of Illinois; Mrs. J. S. Comstock, of New York; Mrs. R. 8. 
Donnelley, of Illinois; Mrs. Frank M. Goodchild, of New York; Mrs. Fred A. 
Grow, of Illinois; Mrs. Washington Laycock, of Illinois; Mrs. George H. 
Swift, of New Jersey; Mrs. A. L. Dunlop, of New York. Board members, 
one year term, Mrs. S. C. Jennings, of Illinois; Mrs. James L. Kraft, of Illi 
nois; Mrs. S. W. Huff, of New York. 










THE PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


President, John Nuveen, of Illinois; first vice-president, Rev. Clarence W: 
Kemper, of West Virginia; second vice-president, William C. Geer, of New 
York; corresponding secretary, Rev. William H. Main, of Pennsylvania 
recording secretary, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, of Massachusetts; treasult 
George L. Estabrook, of Pennsylvania. Board of Managers, term to expilt 
1930, O. P. Keeney, of New Jersey; H. Boardman Hopper, of Pennsylvanis 
Harry L. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania; Charles H. Rannels,. of New Jets 
Romeyn Rivenburg, of Pennsylvania; Frank H. Robinson, of Pennsylvania 
Edward I.. Taylor, of Pennsylvania. 
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Two Books FOR PREACHERS 


What to Preach, by Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, President of Union Seminary, com- 
prises the Warrack Lectures on Preaching 
for 1926, given for the first time by an 
American at New College, Edinburgh, 
and in the colleges of the Free Church of 
Scotland in Glasgow and Aberdeen. The 
Lectures were also repeated at Auburn 
Seminary and at Lancaster in the Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. They are as original as they are 
fresh and stimulating. They set forth an 
ideal of preaching greatly needed. They 
also explain the preaching that made Dr. 
Coffin’s long ministry at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church so fruitful. 
He holds the preacher closely to the 
Bible both for study and subjects, and 
reveals at every point his own familiarity 
with the Old and New Testaments, 
whether for expository, doctrinal, ethical, 
pastoral or evangelistic preaching. The 
necessity of the right kind of doctrinal 
preaching is specially stressed. This is a 
rare book of suggestion and inspiration, 
not more for students for the ministry 
than for ministers already in the pastor- 
ate. He would have them all true teachers 
of religion, with a message that will de- 
velop convictions and ideals, rather than 
pulpit orators feeding their people on 
the husks of social, political and current 
event themes. This true teaching- 
preaching means hard work, but it also 
means church members trained for per- 
sonal service, and churches filling their 
appointed place in the community life 
as spiritual power-houses. Happy the 
students who get their homiletic training 
from such a leader. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $2.) 

The Gospel of the Larger World, by F. 
W. Norwood, D.D., Minister of the City 
Temple, London, is a volume of sermons 
full of stimulus. Here is a preacher of 
spiritual insight and a distinctive way of 
putting things. Original in thought, 
deeply imbued with earnestness and 
moral passion, the preacher inspires new 
realization of the significance of the 
evangelical faith. The sermon on “What 
is the Use of Prayer’ and that on “The 
Cosmic Christ” are good examples of 
effective presentations of truth. That on 
“A Thousand Years from Now” indi- 


cates the variety of treatment and the 
quality of imagination that must keep 
the City Temple congregations in a state 
of expectancy. A book that speaks to 
the soul. (George H. Doran; $1.75.) 


“Tue ADVENTURE OF THE CHURCH” 


This ‘study of the missionary genius 
of Christianity,” by Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, a General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council, is one of the most interest- 
ing textbooks which the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement and Council of Women 
for Home Missions has brought out in 
recent years. It has the merit of direct 
statement, grasp of the subject, and the 
art of presentation in a living manner. 
It is a readable book as well as one to be 
studied. Mr. Cavert has visited the for- 
eign mission fields and thereby gained 
the background that makes vivid narra- 
tive possible. 

The author asks questions that should 
make us think. Do we really believe our 
Gospel? How much do we actually be- 
lieve in God as sacrificial, world-encir- 
cling love for all men? Do we treat men 
of other levels of culture or of other races 
—the immigrants on the other side of the 
railroad track, the Mexicans or the Turks 
—as Jesus treated similar folks? And 
then comes his central thesis: “One can- 
not fully believe in God, as Christ makes 
him known, without believing in what the 
missionary movement, both at home and 
abroad, is struggling to achieve. For the 
missionary enterprise is the embodiment 
of the self-giving and sharing spirit of 
Christ. It is the spontanous expression 
of faith in God as forth-streaming love 
for all men.” The book is a tonic, 
and is not recommended to those who are 
seeking a spiritual sedative. It may be 
ordered from our Literature Bureau; $1 
in cloth, 65c in paper binding. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


This biography by Temple Bodley of 
George Rogers Clark, “the man who 
more than any other individual was re- 
sponsible for the winning of the West,” is 
a story of absorbing interest. It takes 
the reader back into the frontier days 
of adventurous and strong men, days of 
revolution, Indian fighting, town plan- 
ning, and of home mission pioneering 
when Christian foundations were laid. 
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The biographer is correct in thinking 
that the life and public services of so no- 
table a pioneer as he portrays have been 
too long obscured and unknown. One 
reason undoubtedly was the unhappy life 
termination, which beclouded the re- 
markable service rendered to the coun- 
try. So far as amends can be made, this 
careful biography will do it, and give 
George Rogers Clark the place that be- 
longs to him in our history. Credit be- 
longs to the author for years of pains- 
taking search and study, and his pur- 
pose to give the record truth. 

Like Washington, Clark was a young 
Virginia surveyor at the beginning of his 
romantic and dramatic career, which 
made him a leader in the struggle for in- 
dependence and empire that was carried 
on in the Mississippi Valley, was more 
desperate than the conflict along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and hardly less sig- 
nificant in the upbuilding of the nation. 
In that struggle historians agree that 
the outstanding figure was George Rogers 
Clark. The part he played in the winning 
of the trans-Allegheny wilderness was 
large and is here told in detail. Son of a 
Virginia planter whose estate was next 
to that of Jefferson, in 1772 a tall, slen- 
der, blue-eyed youth of nineteen, he left 
home to see the great West, going down 
the Monongahela to Pittsburgh, thence 
on the Ohio in a canoe, surveying as he 
went. He was soon to be engaged in In- 
dian warfare, with its cruelties and perils, 
gaining an invaluable experience. As a 
Kentucky pioneer he helped lay out a 
town and secured large tracts of land, but 
the war of the Revolution robbed him of 
his chance for wealth. During the war 
he became the leader in Kentucky, or- 
ganizing its militia and setting up a 
temporary government. The story of 
his military campaigns, which made him 
a general, is full of thrilling incident. It is 
a story that the boys and girls of today 
should be familiar with, that they might 
appreciate what it cost to secure their 
liberties and enjoyments and ease of the 
present. We cannot follow the story 
here, with its later deplorable phases of 
misrepresentation and calumny which 
Clark, with all other prominent actors in 
the early days of the Republic, suffered. 
His vindication is now made clear, but he 
was deeply affected by the charges against 
his loyalty and honor. He was an older 
brother of Captain William Clark who 
is famous for his part in the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition that saved Oregon to 
the Union. This biography is an act of 
justice long delayed, a valuable contribu- 
tion to American history. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.; $5.) 
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Annual Meeting, Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


HELD IN CHICAGO, MAY 24-28 


“The year 1926-27,” said Mrs. Good- 
man in her president’s message, “has 
been full of problems—not just simple 
problems, but problems so complex and 
cumulative that correct answers are as 
difficult to find as those in common 
fractions which used to trouble us in our 
school days.” To the solution of these 
many problems the women of the 
Foreign Mission Board directed. their 
energies and best thought during the 
days of the annual meeting in Chicago. 
This gathering together of representa- 
tives from the East and West was more 
than a meeting to discuss missionary 
problems, it was a missionary meeting 
marked by a deep spirituality and an 
intense desire to follow God’s leading. 
The sessions were enlivened with the 
comments of the missionaries who, by 
invitation of Mrs. Goodman, participated 
in the discussions. Through their inti- 
mate knowledge of situations on the 
fields they were able to throw sidelights 
upon the many questions under con- 
sideration. Their prayerful attitude, 
earnestness and devotion to their work, 
together with a sense of humor, helped 
oftentimes to relieve the tenseness. 

As is the custom at annual meetings, 
the opening session took the form of an 
introduction to new board members and 
a welcome to national, district and state 
officers. The special feature was par- 
ticularly interesting this year, for it 
included the welcome home to our 
travelers—our president, Mrs. Goodman, 
who had spent nine months in the Orient; 
Miss Mabelle McVeigh, foreign secretary 
just home from China, Japan and the 
Philippines; and Mrs. A. W. Beavan, 
who as a member of the special deputa- 
tion visited China and Japan. It was a 
pleasure also to greet the local committee, 
some members of the Central District 
Board and the Union Officers who repre- 
sent us in a cooperative service. 

The devotional services preceding 
regular business sessions were led by the 
president, two vice-presidents and six of 
the missionaries. Mrs. Goodman, in her 
first message, gave a fresh interpretation 
of the Twenty-third Psalm. She had 
been deeply impressed with the thought 
of dependence upon the Shepherd as she 
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had seen the flocks of sheep following 
their shepherd in the Holy Land. Miss 
Mead of Japan, Miss Jennie Adams of 
the Philippines, Miss Teele from Burma, 
Miss Relyea of East China, Miss Oden 
of Africa, and Miss Parrott of Burma, 
each brought a message that revealed 
allegiance to ideals, a firm conviction 
that Christ is the only hope of the 
world, and a recognition of the spiritual 
kinship of all peoples of the world. A 
delightful feature of one session was the 
awarding of two service medals by the 
president to Miss Stella Relyea of Kin- 
wha, East China, who had been on the 
field thirty-two years, and to Miss 
Lavinia Mead of Osaka, Japan, who has 
given forty years to service in the Island 
Kingdom. In loving, tender words Mrs. 
Goodman expressed the appreciation of 
the Society for all that these two mission- 
aries had meant to the countries to which 
they had consecrated their lives. Mrs. 
Goodman stated that it had been said 
that the president of the Society was 
going around the world distributing 
medals and that it was true that she had 
bestowed several of these cherished 
emblems on her recent trip. 

There was, of course, the usual amount 
of business, but the very efficient com- 
mittee on order of business interspersed 
the items in such a manner as to create 
sustained interest throughout. The 
report of the budget committee elicited 
much discussion, because it dealt with 
the stern realities of receipts and expendi- 
tures, ratios and appropriations. Con- 
sideration was given to the request of 
the Finance Committee for a new study 
of budgets. Recommendations from the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions were ratified looking toward an 
ever widening circle of interest in foreign 
missions. 

The highest achievement of any artist 
is to make a work live, and this Mrs. 
Goodman did, as she related her ex- 
perience in the Orient during the past 
few months. She took us with her on 
jungle trips, into schools and homes. 
We beheld great crowds gathering for 
baptismal services. We saw the mothers 
and children pressing about the travelers. 
We heard the plea, ‘Oh, can you not 
speak one word of our language to tell 
us about your Jesus.” We felt the 
hunger and thirst of these people for the 
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living water and the food which is the 
bread of life. Everywhere the need for 
more workers was acute. Even in 
stricken China the same request was 
made. Chinese Christians do not want 
to walk alone. The messages of Mrs, 
Goodman, Mrs. Beaven and Miss 
McVeigh ran like golden threads through 
all the fabric of our missionary weaving. 
At the first evening session Mrs. Good- 
man gave an initial showing of the moy- 
ing picture she had taken on her trip, 
Mrs. Beaven graphically described con- 
ditions as she found them in China and 
Japan. She spoke of the status of women 
in these countries, of evangelistic work 
and workers, of social service and 
Christian schools and dwelt upon the 
absorbing subject of training for native 
leadership. She said: ‘Wherever you 
take away a foreign face you must put a 
native face in its place.” She is not 
discouraged about the outlook for foreign 
missions. ‘‘I have been asked many 
times since my return to this country 
whether I considered Christianity a 
failure in the Orient? How can some- 
thing which we know and believe and 
use be a failure? How could a religion 
which God gives us not be adaptable to 
all of His children?” 

The addresses of the three who have 
been in the Orient will be printed in 
September Helping Hand, but a brief 
word at least must appear in the records 
of the wonderful annual meeting of 1927. 
Miss McVeigh declares that China is 
the most interesting place in the world 
today. The qualities of the Chinese 
people are such that among their friends 
there is little doubt regarding the future. 
Outside influences may hel or hinder, 
but in the end, far away though it be, 
the fine-spirited, educated, noble, honor- 
able folks will gain the leadership and 
throughout the world the Chinese will 
admirably take their places among those 
who sit in high places. Clear thinking 
and devoted citizens of China admit that 
Christian missions have made a deep im- 
pression on the life of the Chinese people, 
and deep in their hearts is a definite 
determination to make the good to 
triumph and to overthrow the evil in- 
fluences that hinder the forward move- 
ment of their country. America’s 
genuine friendship for China through the 
years will surely make her patient, 
while out of the chaos emerges a unified 
people with national aims and ideals. 

The usual reports and recommenda- 
tions from the three departments were 
given. In the administrative department 
session visualization of work, personaliz- 
ing gifts, White Cross over-seas service, 
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deputation and other home base matters 
were presented by the vice-president, 
Mrs. Smith, and by the Secretary, Miss 
McKay. The discussion that followed 
brought out the facts that in order to 
sustain the work on the foreign field 
every effort must be put forth at home 
in all the administrative activities. The 
plans are good, but it is necessary to 
face definite responsibilities in the coming 
year, to clarify and define the work and 
to work the plans with enthusiasm. 

In literature and publicity new 
channels of communication are being 
discovered and used. The special in- 
formational service consists in dissemi- 
nating significant facts about the work, 
giving current events from mission fields, 
publishing Bulletins and leaflets, editing 
“Our Work in the Orient,” providing 
material for Helping Hand in Missions, 
furnishing world field Items, and serving 
on committees doing a similar work. 

The treasurer, Miss Hudson, presented 
an array of figures, comparative state- 
ments and tables which aroused un- 
usual interest. The budget for 1927-28 
was adopted with expressions of regret, 
for it showed reduced work appropria- 
tions, no new missionaries, and mission- 
aries detained at home, also reduced 
amounts for the cultivation of mission- 
ary interest. The reaction of the mission- 
aries to the situation was one of grief, 
not only for themselves but for the work 
which is so much a part of their lives. 
There seemed to grow out of this con- 
sideration a new earnestness and a more 
definite determination to get behind the 
whole budget and to stress the one 
twelfth payment in denominationalgiving. 

Saturday morning, May 28, was ob- 
served as Bible Training School Day and 
this closing session lingers in the memory 
as an occasion of rare privilege. Brief 
reports of achievements in this specialized 
work were given by Mrs. Prudence 
Worley from Swatow, of the first Bible 
Training School; Miss Martien of the 
Bible Training School at Iloilo; Miss 
Gertrude Teele spoke for the Burmese; 
Miss Grace Lewison for Gale Memorial 
at Jorhat; Miss Mead for Osaka. 
Following these addresses several mis- 
sionaries voiced the special needs of 
their fields and prayers were offered by 
the foreign vice-presidents after each 
request. The annual meeting of the 
Board adjourned, as it had begun, in 
the spirit of prayer. 

Several meétings were held between- 
sessions for the transaction of important 
business, and the culmination was on 
Friday afternoon when Mrs. Goodman 
declared the Society to be in session as 
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a part of the Convention program. A 
great audience greeted her as she opened 
to them the Book of the Year, assisted 
by missionaries from the ten fields. As 
Mrs. Goodman turned the pages of the 
annual report she gave glimpses of her 
trip, some observations and impressions, 
the missionaries sketching in word 
pictures illustrative of the work. The 
Pages were: Miss Bassett, West China; 
Miss Nichols, Assam; Miss Hill, Bengal 
Orissa; Miss Keans, South India; Miss 
Teele, Burma; Miss Culley, South China; 
Miss Coggins, Philippines; Miss Schaeffer, 
Africa; Miss Relyea, East China; Miss 
Russell, Japan. 

In conclusion Mrs. Goodman said: 
“This is the volume of ‘Our Work in the 
Orient.’ It is concluded now, but the 
new book of the coming year is open. 
Will its pages be full of love and life and 
joyousness? You are the printers. The 
book will be what you make it. We have 
the administrative department, which is 
the home end of the Society’s work. 
You have that in your churches. The 
treasurer’s report will show that. the 
Baptists have changed an old saying into 
a new one: ‘One severe cut deserves 
another.’ We have had cuts for three 
years. Last year we were asked to live 
within eighty per cent of our budget and 
we had a debt—an accumulated debt of 
$152,376.02. You know about that. Go 
home and look into your church treasury. 
See if you gave what you should. How 
can you help now? What can you do? 
See to it that your church pays in every 
month one-twelfth of its full allotment 
and thus avoid further cuts. They are 
no longer becoming to Baptists.” 

The Society then adjourned to meet 
in Detroit in June, 1928. 


A Correction 


In June Missions on Helping Hand 
page there was a statement regarding 
the church membership of Miss Gladys 
Garnett which needs correction. Since 
her first letters of application to the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society were 
filed, Miss Garnett has transferred her 
membership to the Argentine Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Rev. Thomas 
Boggess, pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Boggess 
are the foster parents of Miss Garnett 
and rejoice greatly in her work as a new 
missionary. Mrs. Boggess said in 
Chicago, “Our church has given two 
and a half times as much to missions as 
it did last year. We have four Gladys 
Days in the year when we talk missions 
and give to missions, and we believe the 
fact that we have a missionary of our 
own on the field stimulates giving.” 
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We are glad to have this correction made 
in such an interesting form. 


The Emilie Coles Memorial School 


The special event of the year just past 
has been the completion of the building 
given to the Nellore High School by Dr. 
J. Ackerman Coles. It was a real joy to 
have the building just ready for use when 
Doctor Coles was called up higher. His 
gifts will make him long remembered, and 
the bell and clock in this building will be 
constant daily reminders of his hopes for 
a Christian India. Miss Tencate has 
written often of the blessings this new 
building would bring. ‘The building of 
the Emilie Coles School,” she says, “‘has 
been running through the work of the 
last years as a silver thread, leading up 
to conditions of much greater school 
comfort, and greatly enhanced efficiency.” 

Miss Fannie Holman writes of the 
Girls’ High School: You should have been 
with us today at our Sunday school. 
Miss Tencate took us in her Ford. As we 
neared the place of our regular meeting 
she kept her horn going all the time and 
all the children came running. That is 
their church-bell, yousee. We had about 
thirty there today and how they did 
enjoy it. Some were so dirty and some 
were naked, but they all listened and 
tried so hard to burst their little throats 
singing the hymns which we have tried to 
teach them. When we taught them the 
memory verse at the close of the lesson 
they all tried hard to say it over without 
any help. Some were such babies that 
they could not say it, so their older 
friends or brothers and sisters helped 
them out. All who said the memory 
Verse received a picture card. 

These untrained teachers are so happy 
to take the message of Jesus to so many 
places that we cannot go to. How splen- 
did it is that the young women are 
awakening to their opportunity of carry- 
ing the gospel story. Weare here to help 
them all we can, but we have only one 
body when we wish we had fifty to give 
Jesus. The only way that we can help in 
this great work is to train more workers 
among the Indian people. 

This year in connection with the regu- 
lar Kindergarten course we are giving a 
course in Sunday school methods. On 
Saturday mornings we are giving the 
course again for the High School girls 
and they are willing to spend the extra 
time. This will help them more because 
now they do not know just how to go 
about starting and keeping the Sunday 
schools up. All these Sunday schools 
meet out-of-doors, mostly in front of 
some willing owner of a house, 
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The Fiftieth Board Meeting 


No doubt the peak of the fiftieth 
board meeting of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, held at 
the Baptist Missionary Training School, 
May 23-25, was reached in the report of 
the National Golden Anniversary 
Finance Chairman, Mrs. T. Raymond 
St. John, on Tuesday morning, May 24th. 
Mrs. St. John outlined the work of her 
committee, reviewing the plans for the 
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great Tree with 500,000 leaves, the co- 
operation and labor of love which the 
district, state and association women had 
given to make the sum total of golden 
leaves $598,306. She said that the gifts 
for the most part averaged less than $25 
each, payments of which had been made 
over nineteen months. Ina brief analysis 
of the gifts, the observation was made 
that there were three gifts of $5,000, two 


of $2,500, and not more than 75 of $1,000. . 


In examining the costs in comparison 
with similar campaigns it was shown that 
even with the historical book, the large 
meetings and all, about 6% of the total 


fund was spent to raise the $597,306. 
This is well within the accustomed 10%. 
The thrilling fact, though, was that all 
mission stations, Christian Centers, 
missionaries and teachers had some share 
in the great birthday celebration. 


Golden trees were evident in thousands | 


of churches. 

Participation by the W. W. G. and C. 
W.C.—Miss Alma Noble, who attended 
the sessions, gave a report of the gifts of 
the World Wide Guild and Children’s 
World Crusade. 
their special interest the second unit of 


the Mexican Christian Center, Phoenix, | 
Arizona, gave $14,000. The Children’s | 
World Crusade gave $5,500 for the boys’ 


dormitory at Kodiak, Alaska. 


These meetings, as did the Northern | 


Baptist Convention, reflected a new turn 
of affairs. Mrs. George W. Coleman, 
president, who presided, had fittingly 
chosen as her Scripture for the devotional 
period the passage in Exodus, ‘‘Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” A real understanding of the 
situation on the mission fields was given 
by Clara E. Norcutt, secretary of 
missions, Mrs. Adah H. Boyce, supervisor 
of the Central Division, and Mildred 





ON LEFT—MRS. R. R. DONNELLEY, ONLY 
LIVING CHARTER MEMBER 


The Guilds who had as | 
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Cummings, supervisor Western Division, 
Miss Norcutt gave a very full and telling 
statement of her observations in Central 
America. The Baptist schools are over. 
crowded and generally both Catholic and 
Protestant parents covet for their chil. 
dren the advantage of mission schools, In 
the recent appointments that have been 
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made there has been no prospect of new 
work; vacancies have been filled and that 
is all. Great fields still call for mission- 
aries. Going over the map of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention territory there 
are many so called ‘“‘ blank” spaces. 
Evaluation of the Missionary Task.— 
Each district Home Missions vice: 
president presented an outstanding piece 
of missionary work done in her district. 
Various types of endeavor ranging from 
that of Mathilda Brown at the port ol 
entry in Boston, Christian Center work 
for Negroes and Italians, Bohemian and 
Polish work, the Japanese Women’s 
Home, and Bethel Center, to Mexican 
work in Puebla, were reviewed. This 
afforded a closer study of the missionary 
task and naturally led to questions and 
suggestions regarding closer cooperation 
and work between the Home Missions 
vice-presidents and their special mission 
aries. These “missionary mothers” 
write to the missionaries two and thre? 
times a year. In Chicago, a real treal 
is given in a large social luncheon whe 
the missionaries have a chance to mett 
the Chicago women. Mrs. Patterson § 
Northwestern District, who has fifteet 
missionaries under her care, always 
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writes a welcoming letter to the mission- 
ary coming on to a new field. 

White Cross Overland.—Gertrude de 
Clercq, associate secretary, reported the 
extent and value of White Cross Over- 
land work in giving the missionaries 
many times the chance to tell the gospel 
story. Once again the reason for having 
White Cross service in the churches, at 
all, was stated. The White cross depart- 
ment of service was inaugurated to care 
for the needs of the missionaries. 


Finances.—Besides the regular report 
of the treasurer, in which an accumulated 
deficit of $62,155.14 was explained, Mrs. 
Mary E. Bloomer and some of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School girls gave a 
striking presentation of the budget of the 
Society. Mrs. Bloomer took the part of 
Mother Goose, reciting jingles as each 
episode was portrayed. The saddest was 
when the budget was cut. Equalizing 
the Current and Benevolent Budget, the 
Baptist man and wife with a “dillar and 
dollar” for every thing but his church, and 
the missionary Income Ladder, were all 
presented. This little sketch will be 
printed and made available for the use of 
church women very soon. 

The standing of designated gifts was 
presented. Mrs. Bloomer stated that 
there was no special effort to get such 


gifts, but that the item had been put in 
the budget so that churches and individ- 
uals could have their gifts go where they 
wanted them to. 


Golden Anniversary Review.—Besides 
the report of the national finance chair- 
man, reviews in connection with the 
Golden Anniversary were given. Mrs. 
Orrin R. Judd told of the literature and 
publicity work, including the pageants, 
facts, posters, stickers, speeches, stereop- 
ticon, historical book and song book 
which had been produced and distributed. 
Mrs. Patterson, the gold leaf lady, said 
that the women had bought more than 
737,000 golden leaves. 

Mrs. S. C. Jennings and Mrs. L. C. 
Walker reported on the meetings. Th: 
culmination of their task came in the 
presentation of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
pageant, ‘‘The Tree”—written by Mrs. 
F. S. Osgood and directed by Rev. and 
Mrs. F. L. Hewitt of Chicago. 

Mrs. Mount reviewed the work of the 
committee on exhibits. Besides the 
models made by Miss Elma Smith of 
Boston, the committee has each year at 
Convention time presented some new 
feature for the exhibit in living models 
of the work, transparencies, or posters. 

Mrs. H. O. Dobson gave the back- 
ground of the survey committee in decid- 
ing on the fifteen Golden Projects. 
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FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: MRS. BLOOMER AND TRAINING SCHOOL GIRLS IN BUDGET 
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OAK PARK CHURCH, CHICAGO; NOTICE THE BUDGET AND 
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The Training School_—The Training 
School and all its activities afforded the 
Board members a great deal of interest. 
Miss Alice W. S. Brimson introduced the 
teachers and the graduates of the school. 
In her presentation she outlined the work, 
and stated as the aim of the school to 
give girls the type of training and practice 
work which will best fit them for mission- 
ary service. 


Christian Americanization——Mrs. Ed- 
win H. Kinney reviewed the year in the 
Christian Americanization department. 
To date 424 churches had reported an 
active participation in Christian Ameri- 
canization. 


The New Impetus ——Miss Ina E. Bur- 
ton, Woman’s Promotional Secretary, 
told of the new encouraging turn in 
missionary giving. In comparing this 
year with last, she said that by May rsth 
the State of Pennsylvania had sent in 
$15,000, while last year the entire 
Northern Baptist Convention had sent 
only $17,000. Mrs.- Coleman, whose 
letter went to the District, State, Associa- 
tional and Local Golden Anniversary 
Chairmen, asking them to put their 
efforts to the denominational task, 
voiced the feeling of the group in pledg- 
ing further cooperation and help by all 
home mission women in the entire 
program. 

Social Activities—On Tuesday after- 
noon, in spite of the pouring rain, the 
board members were driven to the Ida 
Noyes Hall of the University of Chicago 
for tea. A tour of the building and the 
the chance of knowing better some of the 
Chicago women made the trip delightful. 
The Ida Noyes Hall was erected for the 
use of the women graduates and under- 
graduates. 

Visiting the Work.—Chicago is a great 
center for Home Mission work. The 
great milling and industrial centers in 
and near the city have brought thousands 
of the foreign-speaking people into 
greater Chicago. The Woman’s Home 
Mission Society cooperating with the 
Home Mission Society and State Con- 
ventions has two of its finest Christian 
Centers in this area. On Thursday and 
Friday the board members visited 
them. 

The first stop was to see Helen Ten- 
haven and Helen Williamson at the South 
Chicago Neighborhood House. This 


house is situated in the heart of a cosmo- 
politan community, two blocks west of 
the Illinois Steel Mills. A fine display of 
handwork and handcraft was seen, while 
the kindergarten children sang theirsongs 
and saluted the flag. Simply meeting 
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Miss Tenhaven and feeling the radiance of 
her Christian life was a great satisfaction. 

Luncheon was served at Brooks House 
in East Hammond by the Moentita girls 
and others who have been drawn to the 
center. One of the out-standing events 
in the day was the opening meeting of 
the Moentita girls, whose money, energy, 
time and talent are pledged to further 
the Christ-like life. Miss Jennie Hewsey, 
headworker, introduced her entire staff. 
After luncheon the partially completed 
addition to Brooks House, Hestenes Hall 
was visited. 

Katherine House, at East Chicago was 
overrun with children. The _ great 
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spacious playroom in the second floor 
was buzzing with each child finding the 
toy or piece of playground apparatus 
which he enjoyed most of all. The Boy 
Scouts in the basement were being taught 
various ways of breaking grips in 
swimming, while the girls were being 
shown how to bake Brownies in the 
kitchen adjoining. A group of mothers 
were meeting to learn the intricacies of 
lampshades. Here again was the joy of 
meeting Emily Palmer, Frieda Wiebe 
and Alma Clifford face to face, and seeing 
where they lived and worked. 

On Friday, the Chicago women 
planned a very busy day. Very near 
the Training School, the first stop was 
at Olivet Baptist Church where the 
Society has one worker, Mattie Fisher, 
who took the group to the kindergarten 
and through the great church plant. 
Aiken Institute was the next place of 
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interest. There was given here also a 
demonstration by the kindergarten and 
an exhibition of the work of the boys’ 
class. Of particular interest were the 
great charts on the Bible Truths pre. 
pared by Mary Hyndman. 

The Oak Park Baptist Church enter. 
tained at luncheon, and from there the 
Illinois Baptist Orphanage and Home for 
the Aged at Maywood were visited. 
These trips brought to a happy conclu- 
sion a week of inspiration and study with 
the feeling of broadened understanding 
and greater fellowship among the board 
members and missionaries. 


In Memoriam 


Miss Hallie F. Embree, missionary to 
the Spanish-speaking people in Los 
Angeles since June, 1913, died on May 
12th in that city. She was born in the 
town of Berea, Madison County, Ken- 
tucky. Her parents left the Kentucky 
home early in her life to travel West, so 
that her early education was received in 
the public and high schools of the Middle 
West. She graduated at Berea College 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
After further training at the Missionary 
Institute of Nyack, she was sent out by 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Board to Argentine, South America, 
where she served for over seven and a 
half years. Then came the call from the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, which 
appointed her in 1913 to the Spanish- 
speaking work in Los Angeles. Her 
services have reaped a large reward in 
changed lives devoted to Christian ser- 
vice among the Mexican people. 


Clara S. Nielson 


There is another loss in Los Angeles 
because of the death of Clara S. Nielson, 
missionary to cosmopolitan people at 
Bauchet Mission, on June 5. Miss 
Nielson was first appointed by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society in the 
fall of 1915, to work among the Italians 
in Los Angeles. Since July 1920 she has 
been at the Bauchet Mission. 

Readers of Missrons will remember 
the story of March, 1925, when Miss 
Nielson went into her district despite 
the pneumonic plague, and stayed for 
thirteen days helping in every way and 
endearing herself to the people. She 
was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
gained her education in McMinnville, 
Oregon. 


Yew He 


A fine supply of new literature will 
be ready for fall meetings. Send for 
it to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Practical suggestions made in the March-April—‘‘Every Member Plan” 
Women’s Meetings held in Chicago, May —Every member wor- 
27-30. shiping, witnessing, 










FACING THE WAITING TASKS serving, giving. 
WITH THE CONVICTION THAT ‘“‘jESUS December, March, June—Christmas 
CHRIST IS THE WORLD’S ONLY HOPE” Offering, Easter Offer- 
ing, Children’s Day 





Slogan—VISUALIZE BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
Work 





Offering. 

Need—For a better understanding of 
the present promotional pro- 
gram that every church may 
see in it am earnest attempt to 
build a program which will re- 
sult in permanent features every 






SeE It: 

Spreading world wide 

Meeting a real need 

Answering the heart longings of many 
Baptists 














he — ae NTE tf year and thus bring in a steady 

wiieasad flow of money throughout the 

HOW HELP THE CONSTITUENCY TO SEE IT? entire year, thus avoiding neces- 

Encourage: sity of emergency calls for 
1. Deepening of spiritual life through support of regular work, 

prayer and Bible study 3. Promotion of Subscriptions to 
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Book of Remembrance— 
(follow readings and Need—That an earnest endeavor be 
missionary interests eac made to secure a woman as a 
day) Club Manager in every church, 
Early Morning Prayer whose responsibility will be to 
items in “Around the secure new subscriptions and 
J Conference Table” in renewals to MISSIONS. 
Helps issue of MISSIONS 4. Promotion of Subscriptions to 
Suggested outline of prayer 2%7)/and 
activities in June issue of Need—That the quotas accepted by 
MISSIONS the Districts and States last 
Suggested program pre- year be adopted as quotas for 
pared for observance of 1927-1928, and that a great 
World Day of Prayer effort be made to secure the 
March 2, 1928 : complete number of subscrip- 
Need—A prayer leader in every church tions. 





whose responsibility will be to . 5° Promotion of the Christmas Offer- 











enlist every woman ina positive 128- 

prayer ike, # Need—That an endeavor be made to 
2, Participation in denominational to bring to every Baptist church 
activities. member the recognition of the 
lle = : real meaning of Christmas, in 
P0S¢— BUILDING FOR PERMANENCY the hope that Christ’s Name 
Calendar. may have first place on every 

May 1-April 30 (52 Sundays) regular Baptist Christmas list. 





roduction of funds 
. -52 every week pai d In order to accomplish the above five 


by pledgers and 1-12 needs, it will be necessary to 

paid every month by 1. Complete the organization of 

the church. Women’s Societies in associations and 
October-January (inclusive)—Annual local churches. At least have a complete 

Associational Mission- list of active correspondents in every 

ary meetings. (Develop Association and local church. (Appoint- 












volunteer workers.) ment of state and associational secretary- 
January—Dissemination of missionary directors should be made each year.) 
information. 2. Develop live leadership in all 





Febru: 





ity—Adoption of missionary women’s organizations, a leadership that 
quota by every church. is willing to place the work of Christ’s 
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Kingdom above every other social 
activity. 

3. Stress Stewardship as a basic 
principle of Christian living. Steward- 
ship of time, talents, hospitality, money, 
etc. : 

Mrs. C. A. Macy, of Rochester, New 
York, reports: 

“Our young people’s work progresses 
joyously, though not fast enough to 
satisfy the eager leaders of the World 
Wide Guild and Children’s World Cru- 
sade. At the annual World Wide Guild 
house party at Keuka College 300 young 
women and girls get a vision of the scope 
of the work, and their value to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom.” 


Women’s State Officers’ Conference 


One of the delightful occasions of the 
Convention period is the Woman’s State 
Officers’ Conference, affording as it does 
an opportunity for the loyal volunteer 
workers to discuss mutual problems with 
the women of various states. The 1927 
Conference Luncheon, Monday, May 
30, following the Annual Meeting of 
Central District was a happy link in the 
day’s program. The women of Illinois 
State Board and of Central District Board 
served as a reception committee to the wo- 
men of 26 states, our national officers, and 
to missionaries of home and foreign fields. 

The programs with their golden print- 
ing paid tribute to our “Fiftieth Anni- 
versary” year, and the “‘ National Holi- 
day” spirit was noticed by the red, white 
and blue floral decorations and salutes 
to flags of church and state. An added 
emphasis of loyalty of spirit was stirred 
by Miss Burton’s message on ‘Our 
Goals” and a pledge of allegiance to our 
denomination. Mrs. Eulette gave a 
typical address on “If the Shoe Fits,”’ 
reminding us that all too often we neglect 
our duty and the privilege of our citizen- 
ship. Her words stirred the Conference 
to an expression of appreciation of 
President Calvin Coolidge and of his 
stand on Law Enforcement. 

At 3.00 o’clock the large group of 
women separated into smaller units, 
taking up our various departmental lines 
of woman’s work, state presidents and 
secretary-directors continuing to discuss 
the duties of their office. 

Thursday morning the Findings Com- 
mittee reported back to the Conference 
Committees on revision of rules and on 
nominations reported at this time. Mrs. 
E. B. Lemon, of Milwaukee, was elected 
secretary-treasurer for 1928-1929. Re- 
port of Conference discussion group will 
be sent out in September.—Mrs. Robert 
Barrie, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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A Dream Come True 


For some time Guild girls have been 
dreaming that some day they would 
have a National Guild day, a semi- 
convention we may say, and now that 
dream has come true. May 3oth was 
the first National Guild Day and what 
a splendid beginning it was. At 9.30 
they began to come for the conferences, 
and they came until there were over 250 
of them—girls from 24 states of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. All ten 
districts represented too! Every bit of 
the day was packed full of good things, 
and the only complaint was that the 
day wasn’t long enough and the dream 
came to an end too soon. 

Olive Russell, formerly State secretary 
for Kansas, and now newly appointed 
assistant Christian Americanization 
missionary for Atlantic District, opened 
the conference with a worship period and 
gave us just the inspiration we needed. 
Our own Alma Mater presided, telling 


us who’s who and what’s what, and - 


helped us over some of the difficulties of 
state and associational reports. 

“Have you a C. L. P. road map?”, 
asked Miss Umstot of the B. Y. P. U. 
The Christian Life Program is a good 
road map for the local church and will 
lead to cooperation. Mrs. Finn of the 
Publication Society pointed out ways of 
cooperating in this program. Has your 
chapter enlisted? 

All Guild girls are interested in their 
girls who go away to college, and we were 
glad to have Miss Greenough and Mrs. 
Foster, who are working with college girls 
as field secretaries for the Board of Educa- 
tion, tell us how to keep in touch with our 
college girls. Is a college Guild possible? 
A college Guild in Illinois won the State 
point standard of excellence last year. 
Are you keeping in touch with your girls 
who go away to school? If your Guild is 
in a college town, are you helping to make 
the Baptists girls in the college feel at 
home? Let’s put our thinking caps on 
and see what we Guild girls can do. 

Helen Wallace, Stewardship Secretary 
for the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
led a discussion on stewardship and 
suggested books such as ‘‘Stewardship in 
the Life of Youth.” Are you giving of 
your money, prayers and service for the 
Master? 


I know that by this time you are be- 
ginning to realize all that you missed by 
not attending our first National Guild 
day; but there was still more. Mrs. St. 
John, who has had charge of so many 
successful house parties at Keuka, N. Y., 
outlined the Keuka program, and 
especially the importance of House 
Parties. ‘If you can’t have a week, have 
three days; if you can’t have three days, 
have a day; but above all have a house 
party.”’ One of the unique features of 
Keuka is the Distinguished Service group, 
made up of girls who are chosen for their 
Keuka spirit and Christian leadership. 


Miss Stickney of Illinois explained 
“‘How Illinois does it” for their White 
Cross program. State chairman sends 
out definite quotas to each chapter, 
together with report blanks, and when a 
chapter completes its quota, the report 
blank is filled out and sent to the state 
chairman, and at the same time the 
missionary for whom the quota is in- 
tended is sent a blank telling just what is 
included in the package. In the Chicago 
association, a card with return address of 
the chapter on it, is sent to the mission- 
ary, and when the missionary receives 
the quota, she signs the card and mails 
it. Thus receipt of the quota is ac- 
knowledged with the minimum of effort. 


There were some splendid exhibits at 
the conference, and the award of a cande- 
labra from Benares, India, went to the 
North Shore Church in Chicago. They 


‘had made a layette. for China, cunning 


little things made of pink flannellette 
(they can’t use white in China) and it 
was all so attractively put up in a blue 
box and complete even to the soap, 
rattle and creeper beads. 


Fremont (Nebraska) Guild has kept a 
Guild book, showing by pictures and 
drawings all their activities of the year, 
and to them was given a Tibetan prayer 
wheel from India. The book was a 
splendid record of a well planned and full 
program. Fremont girls are evidently 
wide awake. 

There were heaps of posters, every one 
of them worthy of a Guild girl, but the 
prize poster was submitted by the Dela- 
ware Church of Syracuse. The best 
Reading Contest poster came from Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. It was unique— 
a wheel with a spoke for each girl in the 





slogan, ‘‘Five books to read and six 
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chapter, and on each spoke the picture of 
an automobile that moved along as the 
books were read, and at the bottom the 







months to go.” 

It is lovely when dreams come true, 
isn’t it? If I were you I would begin to 
plan right now to attend the second 
National Guild day and perhaps your 
dream will come true. 










A Special Gift to the Philippine 
Islands Mission 






We have been following all the year 
the travels of our Minnesota and North- 
western District Secretary, Miss Alice 
Drake, with much interest. The letter 
and pictures in April Misstons which 
she sent from China helped us to see 
those pudgy little children as she saw 
them. We looked forward eagerly to 
hearing from her own lips at our Chicago 
Conference about the children of other 
lands whom she saw. But when she saw at 
Iloilo the great evangelistic work being 
done there, and heard that the missionary 
force was to be cut in half, she did not 
resist the Lord when He laid His hand 
upon her, and returned to Iloilo to teach 
the Bible in Doane Hall Evangelistic 
Institute, after reaching Cairo on her 
way home. It was not an easy decision 
to make, nor an easy journey to take back 
alone, three weeks by water. But 
neither is it easy, when one is consecrated 
to the Lord, to see the work He is blessing 
crippled. So instead of having her with 
us, we rejoiced that one of our very own 
was in active service in Iloilo. Mrs. 
Drake, her mother, was with us all 
through the Conference Day, and at the 
banquet had on the speaker’s table a 
beautiful big basket of spring flowers of 
every variety, as a love message from 
Alice. Mrs. Drake in a few words told 
us of her constant interest in the chil 
dren’s work, which is so full of promise 
for the future. We now have at [Iloilo 
a Guild State Secretary, Bessie Traber, 
and a Crusade Secretary, Alice Drake, 
which is a very great contribution to have 
made. 

You may be sure that they have the 
constant interest and prayers of theif 
co-workers in our two organizations. 
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Tue GUILD AND CRUSADE BANQUET 


It was a long trail from the church 
over to Moody Institute, but by special 
arrangements with the yellow cabs we 
all arrived in time. Unfortunately about 
50 were disappointed for lack of provision, 
but there were 342 lively, happy girls 
and children. It was the first time the 
Crusaders had shared our banquet and 
they were a great joy and added much to 
the program. Their part will be found 
in the C. W. C. page of this issue. The 
“celebrities” at the Guest Table included 
Rev. W. A. Hill, the beloved head of our 
Guild and Crusade family. We were 
most happy in having Mrs. Peabody and 
Mrs. Montgomery, two of the three in- 
spired women who started the Guild and 
Crusade. It was a disappointment that 
Mrs. MacLeish could not be with us. 
We are always glad to have the two 
presidents of the Women’s Societies as 
honor guests, Mrs. Goodman and Mrs. 
Coleman. No National Guild Banquet 
would be complete without our loyal and 
devoted friend Dr. Grose, the.editor of 
Missions. He has the spirit of youth 
and we love to have him and hear him 
on the festive occasions. 

Miss Evelyn Andrews was spokesman 
for the Guild secretaries and Mrs. W. F. 
Berry for the Crusade secretaries. They 
spoke briefly but to the point and their 
presence was an inspiration. Mildred 
Davidson took us ‘Around the World 
in Ten Minutes,” or more truly part way 
around. She told of her meeting with 
the Guild chapter in Tokyo, Japan, and 
of the Chapel service at Kemmendine 
Girls School, Moulmein, Burma, and a 
few other high spots on her Tour. Her 
personal charm, and her obvious joy in 
her consecration to Christ through Guild 
and Crusade service, must have been a 
challenge to every girl who saw and 
heard her. Another consecrated Guild 
girl in the person of Princess Ataloa 
closed the evening with a delightful 
series of Indian folk songs and legends. 

It was indeed a joyful, happy occasion, 
but above the social delight was a great 
challenge for the coming year. We were 
gathered from many states as officials 


and just Guild girls and Crusade leaders 


and children in Christian fellowship, and 
as we face another year we pass on to 
you who could not be there the words at 
the end of our printed program that we 
all may make them our motto for the 
coming year; “‘No retreat! No retreat! 
They conquer or die who know no 
Tetreat.” 


- 
THIS BE OUR MOTTO AS WE MEET: 
“ . 
ADVANCE, ADVANCE, BUT NO RETREAT!”’ 


MISSIONS 


THEME CONTEST AWARDS 

The extremes meet again this year in 
the successful contestants in the Theme 
Contest. The junior Award goes to 
Florence Lerrigo of East Orange, N. J. 
She is the daughter of our Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo of the Foreign Society. The 
senior award goes to Vivian Wardrip, 
Grants Pass, Oregon. These two girls 
will have the pleasure of attendance at 
a Summer School of Missions or a Baptist 
Assembly as guests of the Department 
of Missionary Education. It is really 
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worth working for, isn’t it? Honorable 
Mention is given to Viola Wensley, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the seniors, and to 
Ruth Buffum, Long Beach, California, 
for the Juniors. These were close seconds 
in their respective groups. 

Mrs. Judd and Mrs. Estey were the 
national judges and said the themes sub- 
mitted this year were of higher grade 
than usual and that it was difficult to 
come to a decision. Next year’s topic 
will be announced in the next number of 
MISSIONS. 

















C. W. C. Conference, May 30th 
MORNING SESSION 


Too much cannot be said for the help 
our first all day National Conference 
gave us. The big Sunday school room 
of Immanuel Church was. gay with the 
posters and illustrative material which 
hung on the walls. Four large tables 
and. a dozen small ones were needed for 
the other exhibits and the Helps which 
were shown for next year’s work. There 
were 16 states represented and over 100 
in attendance. Most of the adults were 
leaders and officers and about 30 chil- 
dren attended the afternoon session to 
help with the demonstrations. Eight 
district and state secretaries were present 
and four association secretaries. 

The conference opened at 9.45 with a 
helpful devotional service led by Mrs. R. 
T. Andem, secretary of New England 
District. Her message was on the need 
and strength of prayer. Items of interest 
from the report of the year were given, 
and some plans for next year. Briefly 
they were: New organizations, 385; book 
reviews, 81. Eight districts submitted 
reviews to be judged and one came from 
another district too late to be entered. 
Reading Contest: 21 states received first 
year pictures, 4 second year, 4 third year, 
3 fourth year. 

Gifts to Golden Anniversary, $5,770.43; 
Whole task, $11,032.02; total $16,802.45. 

It was agreed that when correlation of 
work for children in one grade can be 
made without sacrificing anything vital 
it should be done. It was discovered 
that the Junior B. Y. P. U. and Junior 
C. E. are the organizations most fre- 
quently correlating with the Crusader 
Companies. 

The Junior Church offers another 
splendid opportunity for correlation, the 


children of junior age once a month 
having a regular Crusader meeting and 
the primary children a Herald Band 
meeting. The correlation with the Sun- 
day departments was deemed the least 
desirable because of the time. Only 40 
minutes of the hour could be used for the 
missionary teaching and no leadership 
training could be given. The value of 
teaching the children to take responsibil- 
ity in conducting their meetings and in 
the work of the organization was 
emphasized throughout the day. 

A telegram of greeting was read from 
the Crusaders of Springfield, III. 

Miss Nellie Dunham, secretary of 
Ohio, led the discussion on Study. She 
spoke of the better quality of the mission- 
ary teaching in a majority of the organi- 
zations in her state, and of the World 
Friendship programs which have been 
carried out, making so many more 
missionary contacts, since world friend- 
ship is essentially missionary in character. 

It was discovered from the annual re- 
ports from the different states that many 
groups are either not using the study 
books and program recommended and 
prepared for the C. W. C., or are not 
reporting their use. This is serious if it 
indicates that they have not an adequate 
educational program for the children. It 
was recommended that a united effort 
be made to have all three groups use the 
study material prepared for this year. 


For CRUSADERS 

Home Study. ‘‘The Upward Climb,” 
Haskins, a book of biographies of leaders 
in the Negro race. Program Helps in- 
cluded in the book. Price 75c. 

Foreign. ‘Please Stand By,” Apple- 
garth, cloth 75c, paper soc. Helps for 
Leaders 15c. This is a book in story form 
of the children at work around the world. 
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Because of the Helps included in the 
Upward Climb and Miss Applegarth’s 
“Helps,” there will be no separate Pro- 
gram for Crusaders this year. So when 
you order ‘‘Please Stand By” order the 
“Help” at the same time. 


For HERALDS 

Programs are being prepared for 
Heralds on “The Navajo Course” and 
“Kin Chan and the Crab,” by Mrs. 
Carter. For the latter lessons there are 
some Japanese Helps which we suggest: 
Directions for making a Japanese House 
25c; Japanese Village (Cut-outs) 50c; 
To and from School in Japan, roc. 


For JEWELS 


The Program for Jewels, 30c, is ready : 


and lovely. In the Packet of Patterns, 
roc, there are patterns for coloring for 
each of the four lessons, besides some 
patterns for dolls and cats and dogs and a 
hobby horse which are forall three groups. 

The Special Interests for this year are 
the Mather Industrial School, Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and The Ellen Mitchel 
Memorial Hospital, Moulmein, Burma. 
There will be stories and a stereopticon 
lecture on each in the fall. 

Miss Grace Goodman, who had just 
returned from a trip around the world 
with her mother, told us of her visit to 
the Hospital in Moulmein. We were 
much interested in the children she saw 
there and in the story of how several 
members of the family come with each 
patient and stay in the room with her 
day and night, cooking their own food 
and often the patient’s food. Miss 
Goodman will write our Foreign Special 
Interest story for us. One captivating 
part of this period was the introduction 
of little Jean Goodman dressed in Burman 
costume from the sandals on her little 
pink bare feet to the parasol over her 
beflowered head. She was a picture and 
it was easy to believe with both Miss 
Goodman and Miss Davidson that there 
are no more winsome children in the 
world than these little Burmese sisters. 

Miss Huckelberry, Secretary for 
Indiana, in opening the discussion on 
Conferences and Institutes stressed the 
value of an All-State Secretaries Con- 
ference in which methods and materials 
are presented. It was the concensus of 
opinion that Methods classes and Study 
book classes should be taught in summer 
assemblies. 

Miss Evelyn Cranska, Secretary for 
Connecticut, led the discussion on Gifts. 
She based her remarks on the responses 
to a questionnaire sent out to her leaders. 
The children gave more than ever this 
year. Why and how—because of the 
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personality of leaders, the character of 
the appeal, and because a definite amount 
is asked for. 

Miss Helen Wallace, of the Steward- 
ship department, spoke of the 57 varieties 
of stewardship, time, money, talents and 
so forth, and after some debate we agreed 
that it is well to begin with a tithe with 
children but not end there. Teach God’s 
ownership in all things. 

Mrs. E. S. Osgood, Secretary of Central 
District and Illinois told us of a Steward- 
ship Calendar for Children which she is 
preparing for the Stewardship Depart- 
ment, by which each child records each 
week whether he has been a good steward 
of money, time and talents. It was voted 
that the 13 states represented want those 
Calendars by October first whether free 
or priced. This action to Dr. Agar. 

The White Cross Patterns were sold 
for roc each. There were 250 sold and 
there are still some available. Send to 
Buffalo or to our Department of Mission- 
ary Education, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened by 
a devotional service led by Mrs. Shrimp- 
lin, Secretary of Long Island Association, 
who gave us a challenging message on our 
responsibility as leaders of children and 
our high privilege. 

In the period devoted to Rallies it was 
suggested that (1) The date of C. W. C. 
Day be moved forward a week to give 
time to complete reports and send money 
in before May 1st. So plan now for C. 
W. C. Day, April 18, 1928. (2) Give the 
children more and more responsibility on 
the program. One Leader says “‘entire 
charge,” also suggests that all the presi- 
dents of companies sit on the platform, 
whichisasplendididea. (3) Acknowledge 
help given by the church people who lend 
their autos to take the children to the 
Rally, by writing notes to be printed in 
church calendars. (4) Refreshments 
served at C. W. C. Day Rally. Reports 
ranged from lollypops to sandwiches and 
ice cream. (5) Secure the interest and 
cooperation of the City Mission Society. 
One city reports about $90 contributed 
for transportation of mission children, 
awards, and refreshments, for three 
Rallies. 

The Demonstrations with the children 
were the sweets after a hearty meal. 
Mrs. W. F. Berry, Secretary of Michigan, 
introduced the study book ‘‘ Please Stand 
By,” having the radio there, the loud 
speaker, the globe, and showed with the 
help of the children from Englewood 
how the story of Jesus has been and must 
be told all around the world. We shall 
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never forget that from.the day the angels 
sang “I bring you good tidings which 
shall be to all people’”—black, red 
yellow, brown and white—till now the 
Father wants all His children to love Him. 

Mrs. Osgood of Illinois showed us how 
much more realistic a dramatized story 
may be than one simply told. In twenty- 
five minutes with children who were 
strange to her she gave them Chinese 
costumes which they scampered off and 
put on, and then played the story of 
Lotus Flower trying to make the Buddha 
hear her prayer, burning prayers, clapping 
her hands, bowing and offering rice, 
all to no avail. But the missionary telling 
the story of Jesus brought peace and love 
into her life, her brother and fathers. 
The missionary, the native pastor and 
all the Crusaders in the audience made 
the happy picture of the way the Gospel 
was taken to Lotus Flower. 


Hay L. F1dbe 


The C. W. C. Celebrates 


‘Are all these made by the Children’s 
World Crusade?” was the question asked 
by the grown-ups as they viewed your 
posters and handwork. And we, Miss 
Noble and I, answered ‘Yes,’ and 
‘“‘Aren’t they wonderful,’ and we were 
so proud of you and for you. 

Of course, most of you couldn’t be 
present at this first Crusade day because 
Chicago is so far from your homes, so 
let me tell you about the lovely exhibits 
you sent in. First of all, the entire front 
of the conference room was covered with 
posters that you had made, and really, 
Crusaders, they were great. The prize 
poster was by a Crusader of the First 
Church of Hollywood, California, and 
illustrated one of the chapters of the 
study book, ‘‘Two Young Arabs.”’ You 
will remember that I promised to bring 
some prizes for your first Crusade day 
from my trip around the world, and as 
an award for this best poster I brought 
a set of tiny figures representing a Chinese 
wedding, from Peking. Perhaps the 
Hollywood company will use it at some 
of their meetings. The Company at 
Berwyn, Illinois, made a most artistic 
poster announcing a Japanese meeting 
and received honorable mention for it. 

Then, there were notebooks that you 
had made, while you were studying ‘‘ Two 
Young Arabs,” giving the new Arabic 
words and showing the modes of travel 
in Moslem fands, and still others showing 
our Baptist mission fields. The first 
prize was given to the Garfield Park 
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Crusaders in Chicago, and they are going 
to use the Chinese temple bell that they 
received to call their company to order 
each meeting. Honorable mention was 
given to the notebooks presented by the 
Crusaders from Blue Hills, Conn.— 
glendid books on the Moslem lands. 

I am so proud of the handwork you 
have been doing, and you would be, too, 
if you could have seen the log cabin 
made by the Blue Hills company, the 
Hopi village from California, and the 
Arabian village from Buffalo. The first 
prize, a beggar’s bowl made of brass and 
just like the ones the beggars use in 
India, went to the White Plains, N. Y., 
ompany. They had made some beauti- 
ful boxes covered with sealing wax, scrap- 
books, dolls, and sewing bags and they 
were so well made! Honorable mention 
was given the Asbury Park, N. J., 
company, and I must tell you about one 
of their exhibits. It was a doll’s four 
poster bed made from a cigar box, spools, 
and clothes pins, all stained with mahog- 
my and completely outfitted with 
mattress, blankets, pillows, etc. 

You can do lovely things because you 
are getting rather big, but the Jewels, 
our tiniest brothers and sisters, can donice 
things too, and you should have seen the 
bunny and doll and cut-outs they made. 

Your things were all so lovely that 
after the Crusade day was over they 
were taken to the big Northern Baptist 
Convention in the Coliseum at Chicago, 
and ever sO many very grownup and 
important people looked at them and 
sid, “My, aren’t they beautiful!”, and 
“We must have a Crusade company in 
our church too.” 


(.W. C. AT THE BANQUET 


Of course, May 30th was both Crusade 
day and Guild day, so we went with the 
Guild girls to ‘‘our” banquet, and after 
the distinguished guests had spoken, 
some of the Crusaders proved that they 
could be quite distinguished too. The 
jo Crusaders had a cheer leader, Herbert 
Morton, who led with all the energy of 
acollege boy. 

The prize Book Review written by 
Eugene Woodruff of Buffalo was read. 
Then Gordon Newton of Chicago pre- 
sented a model of the Boys’ Dormitory 
at Kodiak Orphanage as the Crusade 
siit for the Fiftieth Birthday of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and Wesley Mac 
Hlyea of Chicago accepted it for the 
Kodiak children. They both spoke so 
well and were not a bit daunted by the 
3§0 people there. Oh, I almost forgot! 
We had our own song-sheets at the 
banquet and. gave our songs and cheers 
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MISSIONS’ PUZZLE PAGE 
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An § Letter Name 


4 of the letters are 
in MOUNTAIN 
4 in SQUARE 
and all in 
QUANTITIES 











The middle letters 
of the names of these 
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A O Letter Name 
from which these 
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had band \ad 
hand bland \and 
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SERIES FOR 1927. No. 7 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1927, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1927. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


MIssIons will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth \venue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than July 20th will not receive credit. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


1. Silliman 
2. Buker 


3. Chapman 
4. King 


5. Lewis. 
6. Meyer. 








just like the Guild girls. It was great! 

Jean Pope from Austin presented a big 
basket, just like the one we had for our 
gifts during the year, to the denomina- 
tion, and Betty Scanlon of Garfield Park 
accepted your gifts, representing the 
children of other lands. Betty was 
dressed like a Japanese girl and with her 
were several boys and girls representing 
Chinese, Arabian, and Hindu children, 
all of whom were dressed in costumes I 
brought home with me, who will learn to 
know about Jesus because of your gifts. 

Miss Grace Goodman who spoke at 
our Banquet brought the Burmese 
costume and dressed one of the children 
in it, so that we visualized the children 
as she spoke of our work in Burma. She 


told us of her visit to Bassein where she 
and Miss Drake saw the Guild girls and 
the Crusaders and Heralds. The 
Crusaders and Heralds wore their pins 
and sang “Fairest Lord Jesus” in 
English. The Royal Ambassadors sang 
“We've a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 
Isn’t it thrilling to know that our 
members over there are doing and en- 
joying things as we are? 

Don’t you think we had a big share in 
the banquet, and a splendid Crusade day? 
I am so glad to be back with you again, 
and am anxious to see you all and tell 
you about the children across the sea. 


Nickie (Qu<heor/ 





Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


From New York, April 30, on the Samaria, Mr. 
and Mrs. LeRoy A. Dudrow and two children, for 
Burma. 

From New York, May 4, on the Mauretania, Dr. 
A. S. Woodburne, for South India. 

From New York, May 4, on the Presidevt Roose- 
velt, Miss Genevieve Sharp and Miss Mary Smalley, 
for Burma. 

From New York, June 18, on the Arabic, Rev. 
P. A. McDiarmid, for Belgian Congo. 


ARRIVED 


Miss Elva O. Jenkins, of Kengtung, Burma, and 
Mrs. W. H. Nugent, of Vanga, Belgian Congo, in 
New York, April 22. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. S. Gibbs, Mrs. C. S. Keen and 
son, and Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Lamson, of Nanking, 
East China, Mrs. Victor Hanson and children of 
Shanghai, East China, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Decker 
and Miss Emma S. Irving of Ningpo, East China, 
in Seattle, April 25. 

Dr. and Mrs. David Downie of Coonoor, South 
India, in New York, April 29. 

Miss Mary A. Matthew of Chengtu,-West China, 
in New York, April 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Eller and three children of 
Balasore, Bengal-Orissa, and Rev. W. E. Rodgers 
of Ntondo, Belgian Congo, in New York, May 3. 
Miss Florence Webster of Hangchow, East China, 
in San Francisco, May 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dunn and daughter, of 
Balasore, Bengal-Orissa, in Boston, May 8. 

Mrs. E. O. Shugren, of Gurzalla, South India, in 
Vancouver, May 8. 

Miss Bertha Houger, of Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
in Seattle, May 9. 

Rev. and Mrs. V. H. Sword and children, of 
Jorhat, Assam, in New York, May 9. 

Miss Ethel M. Cronkite, of Balasore, Bengal- 
Orissa, Miss Edith E. Hollis, of Secunderabad, 
South India, and Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Silliman, of 
Narsaravupet, South India, in New York, May 10. 

Rev.. arfd Mrs. P. J. McLean, Jr., of Huchow, 
East China, and Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Tompkins, of 
Suifu, West China, in San Francisco, on May 19. 

Rev. John Selander, of Sadiya, Assam, in New 
York, on May 20. 

Miss Minnie B. Pound, of Bassein, Burma, in 
Montreal, on May 21. 

Miss Mary L. Parish of Pegu, Burma, Miss 
Frieda Peter of Nyaunglebin, Burma. ani Miss 
Louise E. Tschirch, of Bassein, Burma, in New 
York, on May 22. 

Miss Jennie C. Adams, of Capiz, Philippine 
Islands, and Miss May A. Coggins, of Bacolod, in 
New York, on May 23. 

Mr. and Mis. A. T. Fishman of Nellore, South 
India, in New York, on May 24. 

Miss Agnes H. Anderson, of Sona Bata, Belgian 
Congo, and Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Heptonstall, of 
Taunggyi, Burma, in New York, on May 25. 

Miss Agnes H. Anderson, of Sona Bata, Belgian 
Congo, and Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Heptonstall, of 
Taunggyi, Burma, in New York, on May 25. 

Rev. and Mrs. Z. D. Browne, of Jamshedpur, 
Bengal-Orissa, Dr. H. W. Kirby, of Jorhat, Assam, 
and Miss Sadie E. Robbins, of Hanumakonda, 
South India, in New York, on May 27. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. F. Groesbeck, of Chaoyang, 
South India, in Vancouver, on May 30. 

Miss Katherine E. Bohn, of Kityang, South 
China, in San Francisco, on June 2. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Lesher, of Kityang, South 
China, in New York, on June 3 

Miss Margaret M. Sutherland, of Rangoon, 
Burma, and Miss Helen L. Tufts, of Sagaing, 
Burma, in Montreal, on June 5. 

Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Gilmore, of Insein, Burma, 
and Mrs. J. R. Goddard, of Shaohsing, East China, 
in New York, on June 6. 

Rev. E. C. Condict, of Thayetmyo, Burma, and 
Thomas W. Rogers, son of Rev. and Mrs. L. B 
Rogers, of Toungoo, Burma, in San Francisco, on 
June 9. 

Mrs.A. C.Phelps, of Henzada, Burma, and Miss 
Margaret P. Stevens, of Maubin, Burma, in New 
York, on June 10. 

Dr. Emilie Bretthauer, of Suifu, West China, in 
New York, on June 14. 


APPOINTED 


Rev. H. D. Brown, Mrs. C. A. Nichols, Miss 
Mary F. Smalley, and Mrs. Norris E. Woodbury, 
on May 20. 

Miss Diana Ethel White, fiancée of Rev. H. D. 
Brown, on May 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Leasure, on June 3. 


BORN 
_To Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Meyer, of Capiz, Philip- 
pine Islands, a son, April 13. 
MARRIED 


Rev. Paul J. Braisted and Miss Ruth Evelyn 
Wilder, at Montclair, N. J., on May 2. 
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Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


(Pictures must reach us by July 20) 
May Prize Winners 


Eleanor Noll, age 9, of San Francisco, 
wins first group prize for the May pic- 
ture, and Anna Holland, age 11, of Utica, 
N. Y., is the prize winner in the second 
group. On the Honorable Mention List 


The next best picture will re- 


are: Lois Main, Noank, Conn.; Adelaide 
Jordan, Bar Harbor, Maine; Lois Reeves, 
Oberlin, Kansas; Margaret Nadel, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Betty Hill, Camden, N. J; 
Jean Harburgh, Fletcher, Ohio; and 
Everlyn Lindenmayer, San Diego, Calif. 


——— 





——— on 





Rev. Frederick R. Bruce and Miss Mildred E. 


Blair, at Boston, on May 26. ; i 
Rev. Henry Duncan Brown and Miss Diana 


Ethel White, at Boston, on June 7. 
ww 

AMONG THE SEMA TRIBE in Assam, 
30 villages have Christian churches and 
the total membership now numbers about 
1,000. These people have remained true 
during the several years since the move- 
ment to Christianity began among them, 
though they as yet have no portion of 
Scripture which may be read to them in 


their own language and they sing songs 
in the strange tongues of other tribes. 
Rev. J. E. Tanquist and his helpers bap- 
tized 100 of them in a February tour, and 
found many more who were ready. 


www 


BACONE COLLEGE has an enrollment ¢ 
300, which includes representations from 
25 various Indian tribes, from Oklahom*, 
Montana, Nevada, California, New Me 
ico, Texas and Kansas. 
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A Baptist Celebration in Esthonia 
BY REV. ADAM PODIN 


Qs March 5 we celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of our Esthonian Bap- 
tist Seminary. Our dining room was 
decorated nicely; English, American, 
Canadian and Esthonian flags beautified 
it, On the wall opposite the dining table 
was a photograph of Dr. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, surrounded by flags representing 
the Foreign Boards by whose help the 
Seminary has been brought into existence 
and sustained. Besides the teachers, 
previous graduates, seminarists, and some 
friends who happened to be at that time 
in Keila, joined the party. 

After having read the 124th Psalm, 
which describes the Esthonian Baptist 
history, I spoke, throwing a glance into 
the past, when the outlook of our church 
was quite dark and uncertain. The 
world had been going ahead, everything 
was making progress; only the Esthonian 
Baptists seemed to go at a small pace, if 
atany at all. All this was because there 
was a great lack of educated leaders. The 
did Baptist pioneers who had put down 
a solid foundation had been called to 
their rest and reward. Now there were 
none to build upon the foundation. Some 
of the young ones, who had gone abroad 
for education, came back but did not 
seem to answer the right purpose. Some 
were even lost to our people. In short, 
agreat darkness had overshadowed our 
Baptist outlook. But God, who had 
been the arranger of this work from the 
beginning, knew from whence the help 
should come. 

In the year 1920, at the Baptist Euro- 
pean ‘Congress in London, at which I had 
the honor to be present, representing our 
people, the corner-stone of our future 
Seminary was laid by the English, Ameri- 
anand Canadian brethren. The institu- 
tion was actually brought into activity 
two years later. 

Considering the present situation, we 
tan say that the darkest clouds have dis- 
appeared and that the sun of new hope 
Stising higher and higher over our Bap- 
tist work, sending its bright rays out and 
dispelling the darkness. We owe all this 
to God and to our most honored brethren 
in England, America and Canada, who 
with their representatives, Dr. Rush- 
brooke 2nd Dr. Lewis, have enabled us to 
build our Seminary. Eighteen graduates 
have already gone out, brightening the 
dark places of Esthonia. 

All of these graduates except one are 
doing a splendid work. They have settled 
down in different places of our country, 


and thanks to their valiant efforts the 
Baptist work is flourishing and increas- 
ing. I have visited them all and can say 
rejoicingly that in all the places where 
they are stationed they have brought 
into existence in a short time Sunday 
schools, young men’s and young women’s 
societies, singing and playing groups. It 
is also encouraging to notice that more of 
the educated people attend their meet- 
ings, while in the cities where some of the 
old preachers are working in large halls, 
the attendance is very poor. 

The help of the English, American and 
Canadian Boards has brought this in- 
crease and success to our work. In honor 
of our foreign brethren, I asked all to 
rise, expressing our gratitude. After this 
the seminarists played and sang Ameri- 
can and English national songs and 
hymns. Then Mr. Tahe, mayor of our 
town and member of our church, the first 
member of our Seminary Committee, 
was asked for a word. He spoke of the 
local difficulties at the opening of the 
Seminary and how they were overcome 
by skilful action and aid obtained through 
a personal acquaintance with the Min- 
ister of Education. At the end, several 
hymns were sung and we closed our anni- 
versary meeting with prayer, remember- 
ing our foreign brethren. 


Why I Chose the Ministry 
BY REV. ISMAEL GARCIA 


I chose the ministry because I could 
choose no better career. I did not do so 
because I had no other occupation, nor 
because I could find no other business 
at which I could make a living. When I 
made my decision I was earning $43 a 
week in a packing house in Kansas City. 
That was more than twice what I am re- 
ceiving now. Nor did I choose the min- 
istry because I thought it a calling in 
which one wouldn’t have to work hard. 
I had been associated with Christian 
workers who were conscientious and dili- 
gent; I had taken part in the different ac- 
tivities of the church, and had even 
preached sometimes in the absence of the 
pastor, therefore I had learned that the 
work of a minister was not an easy work, 
but that as a laborer he has to sow not 
only the seed but his own very life, often 
in the midst of obscurity, poverty and 
pain, hoping afterwards to reap in the 
lives of others. Nor did I choose the 
occupation because my friends encour- 
aged me toward it. I had to climb a hill 
of difficulty and overcome the opposition 
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of others and thrust myself out into a 
new and unknown path. I chose the 
ministry because I felt in my heart a 
burning desire to tell to others the sweet 
story of the Saviour Jesus, of His love 
toward lost sinners, of His wonderful 
compassion and infinite tenderness, and 
of His desire that sinners should turn to 
Him and live forever. I felt I desired to 
give more time to this work than my 
leisure permitted me to give. 

My parents had been Protestants. In 
1911 Rev. John T. Malloy, Presbyterian 
missionary, sent me to the Presbyterian 
Seminary in Coyoacan, Mexico. I re- 
mained in that Christian institution for 
three years, then, because of the revolu- 
tion, I had to return to my home in the 
state of Zacatecas. Two years later all 
our family came up into the United 
States and settled in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. In 1921 I was brought to the feet 
of Christ and baptized by Rev. J. E. 
Davis of the Mexican Baptist Publishing 
House of El Paso, and became a member 
of the First Mexican Baptist Church of 
Kansas City. This same year Rev. A. 
B. Howell, at that time in charge of one 
of the Baptist chapel cars, came to our 
city, and one afternoon, after preaching 
on the “Supreme Aspiration of Paul” 
(Phil. 3:10), gave an invitation to those 
who wished to dedicate their lives to 
Jesus and prepare themselves for His 
service. I was one of the first to respond 
to this invitation. We kneeled down and 
prayed together and Mr. Howell exhorted 
us to remain firm in our determination. 
Afterwards he spoke to us of the Spanish- 
American Baptist Seminary, and said he 
hoped to see us students in that institu- 
tion. Shortly after this Rev. E. R. 
Brown, worthy general missionary of the 
work among the Mexicans, visited our 
church. He not only encouraged us to 
carry out our purpose but put us in touch 
with Rev. J. F. Detweiler, dean of the 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary of 
Los Angeles. As a result of all these in- 
fluences, I entered the Seminary on the 
6th of October, 1921. 


Five years and a half have passed since 
that day, and in spite of sad happenings 
which have come into my life, I give in- 
finite thanks to my Lord and Saviour be- 
cause He has not taken His hand from 
me for one single moment. I have said 
that at a definite time I decided to enter 
the work of the ministry, and today as at 
that time I feel that my will has not 
weakened. On the contrary I feel that 
my faith has grown from year to year. 

Note.—Mr. Ismael Garcia is pastor 
of the self-supporting Mexican Baptist 
Church at Pacoima, California.—J. F. S. 
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An Open Forum Method 
AN ARITHMETICAL PROGRAM 


We give here an arithmetical pro- 
gram, adapted by Mrs. L. Sullivan, of 
Herman, Nebraska, from an outline in 
Missions. The problems were discussed 
from large blackboard or chart outlines 
in plain view of all. (1) Add something 
to each meeting: New members; visitors; 
new methods of presenting the program; 
study of Scripture, topic or the assign- 
ment in study book. Add to subscrip- 
tion list of denominational papers, Mis- 
SIONS, etc. Add the resolve to help (list 
of lines of work here); attendance at 
church services; also in passing on helpful 
items. (2) Subtract, from your minds: 
The idea that missionary meetings are 
dull or unimportant; all outside interests 
that interfere with church work; that we 
cannot secure the cooperation of all the 
able-bodied women in the church, etc., 
etc. (3) Multiply: Missionary interest; 
use of music in meetings; our prayers, 
etc. (This may be elaborated according 
to local conditions.) (4) Divide: Our 
time, interest, money; the work among as 
many women as possible, etc. (5) Use of 
equality sign in connection with making 
the local society equal any other of its 
size in the state. (6) The per cent sign in 
connection with securing a roo per cent 
standardized society. 


ww 


AT THE BEGINNING of the year Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank I. Blanchard, chapel 
car evangelists, located at Ovid, Colo- 
rado, near the Nebraska line. Here the 
population has increased from 100 to 
Over 1,000 in one year by reason of the 
growth of the sugar beet industry. In 
the brief time the Blanchards have been 
on the field a well located corner lot has 
been bought and paid for, a flourishing 
Sunday school of nearly 100 established 
and a church with 37 charter members, 
and a young people’s society of nearly 50 
members has been organized. A choir of 
20 young people assists in the services. 
The seating capacity of the chapel car 
Evangel has been taxed to the utmost. 
About $1,000 has been pledged for a new 
building. Real sacrifice is the order of 
the day, some of the newcomers giving 


up the comforts of a house while they - 


live in tents. On Sunday some of the 
families come for miles on foot to attend 
the services; others ride horseback, a few 
in wagons or old Fords. A large primary 
class crowds the evangelists’ living quar- 
ters during the Sunday school period. 
The frontier has not passed. 
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THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selection and blending of cocoa beans, of which 
there are more than thirty grades; of most careful roasting, a very delicate 
operation; and its further preparation by the best mechanical processes (no 
chemicals) which preserve the delicious natural flavor and aroma and attractive 
color of the beans. 


WALTER BAKER €& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Unfailing Income in Old Age 


Dear Friends: 


The Lord is leading us gently. We are living in Beulah Land 
and may soon be called to pass over—nearly 89. Our annuity pay- 
ments are our income and the interest has never failed us—always 
prompt and the only investment we have outside the promises which 
are sure. 

We always recommend the annuity plan and I think have secured 
several names. We have four good children who help us. 

God bless our dear Societies and all connected with them. 


Sincerely, 


L. M. & A. T. W. 


The above letter was received by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from two of its satisfied annuitants. 

Many annuitants have been so well satisfied with this method of 
investing to advance the work of the Kingdom, that they have 
returned again and again with additional contributions representing 
savings which might have been otherwise invested. 

For annuity booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate tables 
and legacies, kindly address: 


Secretary Charles L. White, 
23 East 26th St., New York City. 











Japanese Anniversary in Seattle 
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the thirty-fifth year of service as pastor ‘, 4B§ church without cost to you. 
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C. O. Johnson of Tacoma. The Sunday 
services were union services with the 
other churches in the morning; in the 
afternoon a family gathering at which 
many of the married couples of Mr. 
Okazaki’s ministry were gathered; and 
in the evening a rally of all the depart- 
ments of the church with some feature 
representing the different kinds of ser- 
vice rendered. In this anniversary Mr. 
Okazaki was honored in many ways, the 
various groups of business men, the 
other churches, and the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Association joining in congratula- 
tory expressions. The future of the work 
is bright; special emphasis is being laid 
upon the kindergarten, Sunday school, 
and young people’s work. There is, how- 
ever, still a great field for Christian ser- 
vice among the members of the first gen- 
eration who live in Seattle and the sur- 
rounding territory.—F. W. Wightman. 


www 


From NAoMI FLETCHER’S letter comes 
the news that 57 churches are now doing 
Christian Americanization work in South- 
ern California. 
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An interesting article on Racial Reac- 
tions in San Francisco, as reported by 
Amy B. Coe, Charlene A. Bonstel, Mar- 
tha E. King, Myrtle R. Parker, Ruth C. 
Hunter, and Mary Dunn, a group of 
Women Home Missionaries, will appear 
in an early issue of MISSIONS. 





has progressed from the meagre begin- 
nings of a night school class for teaching 
English, in which Mr. Okazaki began his 


work, to the establishing of a fine Chris- e 
tian Center which represents the invest- Annuity Bonds Are Safe 


ment of approximately $65,000 in build- 





ings and equipment, and a yearly budget 
of expenses of over $12,000. The church 
membership numbers 300 and the Sun- 


day school 350. Their activities include R egular interest ranging from 


akindergarten, with an enrolment of 135, 
night and day English classes, gymnasium 


classes, and other Christianization work 4 to 0% iS paid annuitants ot the 


from the Women’s Home. 
The celebration began with a banquet 


ing _Stereopticon pictures covering the 

nings and growth of the work. 
This was followed by an address by Rev. 
W. A. Petzoldt, missionary from Lodge 


Grass, Montana. Thursday and F riday MRS. MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 


evenings there were Japanese services, 


Mt which the neighboring Japanese pas- 276 Fifth Avenue 


lors tcok part. Saturday evening was a 
young people’s rally, addressed by Dr. 
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Which School? S® 











University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 
e 


A Baptist college with modern 
equipment and high academic 
standards 








For assistance in the selection of a 
suitable school for your boy or girl, ad- 
dress the Educational Directory, Muts- 
sions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. State your problem’ clearly, giv- 
ing us detailed information as to rates 
and location desired, etc. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


should ensure that it is 


EDUCATION 


and education should be so conducted 
as to ensure that it is and will remain 


CHRISTIAN 


These are the purposes of 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Those who wish detailed information are invited to correspond with 
President EMORY W. HUNT, D. D., LL. D., 
or H. WALTER HOLTER, REGISTRAR 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
NUTONE 


Denison University 
AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. .The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 
For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 





ACT 








Pad UE, 


A Christian College Preparatory 
Boarding School for Boys. 350 
boys from 30 states and 5 foreign 
countries. Graduates in 26 col- 
leges. Nine miles from Princeton. 
Summer Session July 11 to August 
27. 62nd year opens Sept. 20, 1927. 


Catalogue and booklets on request. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head Master 
Hightstown - - New Jersey 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


The Maine School for Boys 


123 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Located among the Oxford hills, 15 
miles from Poland Spring. A college 
preparatory School of high standing. 
Graduates in 


Certification privilege. 
22 colleges. 


Strong faculty of thirteen men. Ath- 
letics for all. Finest school skating rink 
in America, and our new dormitory, 
one of the best in New England. Run- 
ning water in all rooms. Tuition low. 


R. L. HUNT, Principal 


Box 7-H 


HEBRON, MAINE 














CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


A college of liberal arts, standing 
in the first rank of institutions of 
its kind. Its graduates are to be 
found in every profession, and in 
almost every land. Write for 
information to the Assistant to 
the President, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


Jatdion take in individual students. 








FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
One of the old and well-known Bap- 
tist institutions of the Middle West. 
A high-grade college of Liberal Arts, 
located near the flourishing city of In- 
dianapolis. 
Well equipped with buildings and sup- 
plied with an able body of instructors. 
The intellectual and religious atmos- 
phere of the campus is unexcelled. 


~ college prides itself upon the eee which the 


ers of administration and members of the 


Fall term opens September 12, 1927 





For catalog write Dean P. L. Powell 


COLBY ACADEMY 


Baptist Co-educational Board- 
ing School. Excellent equip- 
ment. New Gymnasium dedi- 
cated last January. Positive 
Christian Influence. 


H. Leslie Sawyer 
Headmaster 


New London, N. H. 4 

















